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INTRODUCTION 

IN making a journey we remove ourselves from our 
accustomed surroundings in time no less than in space. 
The displacement is not merely geographic, and we can 
find ourselves suddenly, almost miraculously, transported 
into a century other than our own simply because we have 
crossed a frontier. The consequences of such an experience 
are far-reaching for they reveal that people who believe 
themselves contemporaries are not really so; at least, that they 
are not so in every respect: the one is a contemporary in 
technique but not in sensibility; the other preserves habits of 
life which place him on an entirely different level from that 
of his closest neighbours; whilst a third remains faithful to an 
ideology inherited from the past. In the very middle of the 
twentieth century there are still authentic survivors from 
former centuries: in the United States you can still breathe 
the indefinable air of the eighteenth century; in South 
America the political atmosphere is still largely that of the 
nineteenth century. And today, more than any other 
country in the world, Switzerland gives us the impression of 
a sort of paradise lost: there once again we find conditions of 
life which two wars have made impossible in Europe, and an 
atmosphere of normality which has now become completely 
abnormal on our unfortunate continent. 

No country is more progressive, or more up to date in its 
methods of production. Its technique is unsurpassed: in 
watch-making, specialized mechanics, electricity, chemistry 
or rational food production its achievements defy com 
parison. Beyond question, in this respect it represents the 
highest development in Europe. Nevertheless, when you 
have lived in this atmosphere for a while, even if only for a 
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few days, you experience a singular feeling of being carried 
back into the past. It is as though you had been there before, 
as though you were remembering something you had almost 
forgotten, something which now reappears curiously before 
your eyes as though in retrospect. 

But a retrospect of what? First of all of the pre-war 
period, of the period before 1939, and even, in a certain sense, 
before 1914. Here is a country which almost alone in Europe 
has lived through two catastrophes without being drawn into 
them. It mobilized certainly, and its frontiers were manned, 
and we know that it would have fought to preserve its 
integrity. No doubt it was because possible aggressors knew 
this too that no attempt was made to violate them. Thus the 
Swiss people were spared. They know what war is because 
they have seen it at their gates. But they do not know it as 
we do because their territory was not invaded. That is the 
real test. And peoples who make war on the territory of 
others, no matter how determinedly they do so, do not know 
it either. 

But the Swiss people have not only been spared invasions, 
they have also been spared revolutions. They felt the reper 
cussions of the revolutions of 1789 and 1848, but their roots 
were never severed as ours were, in what was almost a sur 
gical operation, thus preventing us from going back freely to 
the distant limits of our national past. No such break ever 
occurred in Switzerland, which enjoys direct contact with 
her past right back into the Middle Ages, a contact which 
nourishes a still living tradition. A comparison with France 
in this respect is striking; even when outward resemblances 
make the two countries appear quite close it creates a decisive 
contrast between them. 

Switzerland certainly suffered from the war; she had to 
accept grave restrictions; her difficulties were numerous, 
sometimes even painful, but nevertheless one has the feeling 
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that the normal flow of civilized life was never interrupted: 
the past went on, and it went on almost -normally. And 
therefore we who have hardly emerged from the abyss are 
astonished to observe a way of life which seems, quite simply, 
to have proceeded as though nothing had happened: the 
railways function normally; new and often expensive cars 
are on the streets in great numbers; the shops are all well 
stocked; houses are being built everywhere, often whole 
districts at a time, and those few houses which were damaged 
or destroyed owing to some error on the part of belligerent 
airmen have all been restored; everything is well kept and 
freshly painted. And if we pass from the material to the 
social or moral sphere it is to observe with admiration a 
civilized, a more than civilized, a pleasing and amiable 
people whose amiability lies largely in an absence of strain, a 
people who know nothing of that bitterness which results 
from privation and misery. Before they go to bed at night, 
guests at Swiss hotels put their shoes before their doors and 
wonder of wonders ! no one steals them. On the streets 
innumerable bicycles stand propped against the kerb, and 
none of them ever seems to disappear. People make plans, 
put money to one side, count on the stability of price levels 
. . . Truly, it is a world we no longer know. 

But on a little reflection such impressions need revision. 
Our first impression is of a cornucopia, of an abounding mass 
of riches. That was certainly the way I felt just after the war 
on visiting Bern with its miles of beautiful shops under their 
medieval arches, and I do not in the least want to suggest 
now that those solid riches did not really exist; the only thing 
is that before 1914 they would not have struck us as at all 
exceptional. France and Great Britain both possessed at least 
equivalent riches. On the eve of the first world war it would 
have appeared quite natural to us to find seats in the trains, to 
use our cars freely, or to order a good dinner without 
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involving ourselves in the complexities of the black market. 
Prices have risen in Switzerland, but to a reasonable degree; 
they are still comparable with those of former days, even with 
those of the nineteenth century; whereas as far as we are con 
cerned all sense of proportion in money matters has been 
lost, and that, be it noted, is the equivalent of a social 
revolution. The Swiss have not suffered that revolution, 
and, as though in a tale by Hans Andersen, we find them just 
as they were before. Their reactions, their discussions and 
their attitude are all affected by this divergent destiny. 

Thus when we go to Switzerland we also go back into the 
nineteenth century, a century which now no longer appears 
so stupid to us as Leon Daudet would have had us believe. 
Our forefathers held that paradise lay in the past, but the 
nineteenth century, in its sincere conviction of a progress 
without end, believed instead that a rise to new heights was 
promised in the future to a humanity whose mechanical 
progress would assure its moral progress. We have since lost 
that happy conviction, and when we find societies in which 
the conditions of that past still exist we are instinctively 
reminded of those geological reliquiae which bear witness to 
the passage of other epochs. 

Such a contrast makes us realize to what extent the 
civilization of Europe has been shaken by two successive 
wars, the one following so closely on the heels of the other. 
Switzerland certainly felt the tremors of this double earth 
quake, but she remained standing and she remained intact. 
Our continent needs such solidity and continuity more than 
ever before, for this small country, great by reason of the 
position it holds in the world, is the fullest expression of our 
European civilization. But that difference of degree, of 
temperature, of position, creates the gravest possible problem 
for Switzerland: can she alone remain normal when alf 
around is in convulsion? And what is normality in our days; 
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CHAPTER I 

A GEOGRAPHIC VIEW 

I. DEFINITION OF CENTRAL EUROPE 

CT us first of all try to place Switzerland in relation to 
the old continent. Essentially European, she is the 
heart of Central Europe. But what is exactly Central 
Europe? 

The centre of gravity of occidental civilization tends to 
shift towards the west. Europe remains one of its fundamental 
elements, but she is no longer, as she once was, its only 
centre. And further, we were always accustomed to con 
sider her as belonging entirely to the West, but today we are 
compelled to admit that our 'small foreland of Asia', as 
Valdry has called it, is no longer one indissoluble whole. 
Central Europe and Western Europe are still integral parts of 
the West, but Eastern Europe is now drawn towards another 
centre of attraction and threatens to escape from its orbit. 
In consequence our whole continental equilibrium has been 
upset. Until comparatively recently Central Europe was the 
axis of Europe; on the one side was Eastern Europe as a sort 
of march, and on the other was Western Europe, representing 
together with Central Europe, the van of progress. But since 
the second world war Central Europe tends to be a frontier 
rather than an axis, and that threatens to change its character 
at the same time as its position, throwing it back a thousand 
years to the time when invasions from the east rolled right 
up to the Elbe. For instance, the farthest limits of Charle 
magne's empire were approximately the same as those of the 
present American, British and French zones. The Slavs on 
the other hand have once again reached the maximum 
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limits of their ancient conquests. They are certainly Euro 
pean, but they are not an integral part of "Western Europe, 
and far-flung Russia merges readily into Asia with no 
transitional difficulties at all. Europe is not conceivable 
without Central Europe, but what is Central Europe exactly? 

If we travel across our continent from west to east it 
divides itself naturally into a succession of time belts which 
correspond to certain zones of civilization. Western Euro 
pean time marks the limits of a Western Europe with its own* 
special personality. The same is true of Central Europe, and, 
still farther on, of European Russia. When we pass from 
one time belt into the next, altering our watches as we go, 
we are crossing a man-made borderline, a cultural borderline 
and even the most inattentive observer can hardly fail to 
notice the transition. 

In this way we can distinguish in particular a Central 
Europe with a strongly marked individuality. We should not 
be far wrong in regarding it as the most typical expression of 
our continent. Western Europe, essentially Atlantic, and 
quite definitely coloured by the humid reflections of the 
ocean, looks towards the west, that is to say, outwards, 
England and France are its fundamental units. But in the 
other direction it does not go far. When a Parisian takes the 
train for Germany or Switzerland he observes on crossing 
the frontier that the climate not merely the physical 
climate, but the social one is not altogether the same. 
Something has changed. 

What sort of a transition is it? From Burgundy or 
Lorraine onwards the tints change; colours become more 
sombre because of the forests, but also more emphatic and 
harder. The German and Swiss painters have a more primi 
tive palette, and, after all, they paint only what they see. 
The climate itself, more continental, is clearly one of the 
causes. There is a wider difference of temperature between 
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the summer and winter; summer temperatures are higher, 
and the winter cold is a foretaste of Russia. In conse 
quence more attention is paid to the question of comfort. 
The towns, 'rumbling entities dependent on the commodi 
ties of life', as Barres has called them, seem to pay more 
attention to their physical well-being; they are more solidly 
constructed, and greater care is taken in their maintenance. 
Unlike the Mediterranean countries, life is not lived there 
chiefly on the streets and in the public squares to the neglect 
of domestic intimacy. The house is a place of refuge from 
the cold and the night, and in Central Europe, whether in 
Switzerland, Alsace or Germany, altogether greater attention 
is paid to it; one feels that it has been planned, and that it is 
looked after with more care, even with devotion. The 
carpets are thicker, the armchairs are better stuffed, the 
heating is more cosy, and sometimes even the stoves are 
works of art. 

The very smells suggest a different ambient. A subtle and 
hardly definable perfume of pine-wood, the smoke of 
burning pine-wood, reveal a region which is predominantly 
one of forests (farther on, much farther on, the smell of birch 
and the smoke as it burns announce the neighbourhood of 
Russia). And then, particularly in Germany, we must add 
the smell of the beer-hall and the aroma of smoked meats 
wafted down the streets. At railway stations the odour of 
smear oil is not the same as at home. In all this the prosaic is 
mixed with the poetic, and that, no doubt, is a particular 
trait of this part of Europe, which attaches greater impor 
tance to material achievements and the creature comforts. 
The word Gemutlichkeit, untranslatable into French, 1 sums 
up how much material comfort there is at the same time as 
sentiment, almost moving sentiment, in the tranquil and 
comforting charm of a house made snug against all inclemen- 

1 Or English [Tr.]. 
15 
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cies, a bastion against the attacks of cold, of darkness and of 
life. In Central Europe the agreeable comfort and the 
familiar intimacy of the beer-houses and little restaurants 
with their innumerable titles, cannot be equalled either by 
the English tea-room or the French cafe, as pleasant as they 
both often are. 

What was more agreeable in old Germany (which I had 
the pleasure of knowing before her sinister follies led her to 
disaster) than her beer-houses with their large gardens where 
one could go in summer and sit under the trees listening to 
light but quite excellent music and discussing philosophy 
amidst the smoke of pipes and the homely relish of Sauer 
kraut in a sort of physical surrender, the progenitor of 
dreams? Switzerland, too, can offer such an atmosphere. 

Life there has a real solidity, founded on the very structure 
of the home and on the social organization, and held together 
by a strict discipline willingly accepted, and perhaps even 
loved for its very strictness. It is a zone of human civilization 
in which the individual readily accepts the necessity of sub 
mission to the law, making no attempt to circumvent it, 
happy to think himself a part of it, knowing that a highly 
developed form of life includes organization, a hierarchy and 
even a goodly proportion of collectivism. 

But wait a moment, there is also a substratum of local 
democracy inherited from the Middle Ages and perhaps even 
having its uttermost roots in the barbarian assembly in which 
the symbol of liberty for the warrior lay in the right to bear 
arms. Here we are no longer in the intellectual atmosphere 
of classicism so dear to our Jacobins, and that, too, is a sign 
that we have left Western Europe and the French Mediter 
ranean behind us. General principles, empty perhaps but still 
satisfying to our spiritual logic, are no longer at stake. 
People are more interested in practical solutions, practical 
above all else, and we find that politics are not easily distin- 
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guishable from the work of administration. Politics are 
expected to produce results, and the job of Democracy is not 
to proclaim the Rights of Man, but to house him better, to 
transport him efficiently, and to ensure his hygiene, his com 
fort and his security. The healthiest expression of this part of 
Europe is Switzerland. 

If only Germany had not surrendered to the blood and iron 
temptations of a Bismarck or to the megalomaniac dreams of 
a Hitler, but had contented herself with being Rhenish with a 
Helvetic spirit, then she too would have fallen within the 
same definition. Unfortunately by weakness or by a 
depraved lust for violence, Germany, incapable of self- 
expression, flung herself on to the rigid bed prepared by 
Prussia, a country perhaps less Germanic than Slav and less 
'Central European' than 'Eastern European'. And thus 
Central Europe in its German form was unable to play its 
proper role and fulfil its destiny, which should have been to 
bring the benefits of Western civilization to Eastern Europe. 
Up to a point this is what Austria did, but Prussia could offer 
no more than the most onerous of tyrannies. Switzerland 
alone remains like a witness to what all that central section of 
our continent could have been to the greater happiness of 
Europe as a whole. 

If one accepts the above sketch as valid for Central Europe 
then its boundaries can be seen clearly enough. To the west 
the zone embraces, if not politically then at least socially, a 
whole stretch of country in the east of France. Leaving 
Paris in that direction it is from the Department of the 
Yonne onwards that the traveller first gets the sensation 
of having left the atmosphere of the Atlantic. The climate 
is no longer oceanic; it is already continental. In the 
architecture of the towns, and the form and colour of 
the roofs, in that indefinable greater degree of comfort, 
Burgundy and a better organized material civilization 
B 17 
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approaches. And in nature as she is fashioned and shaped by 
the hand of man there is also something indefinable which is 
no longer the same as in the lie de France or Touraine. Men 
seem more solidly built and their way of reasoning more 
earthy, related to the sagacity of the Swiss. Orderliness seems 
to hold a greater place in their preoccupations. From Dijon 
on the general impression is not much different from what it 
would be crossing the Jura. There is evidently kinship 
between Switzerland and Burgundy. From this standpoint 
we think we can include not only Burgundy, but Lorraine, 
the Franche-Comte and even a part of Savoy in Central 
Europe. The traveller will akeady have noted that it is no 
longer the France of Charles the Bald but that of Lothaire. 
It is also that part of our country which was so long attached 
to the Holy Roman Empire, and it is worth remembering 
that only a few years back the Rhone boatmen in the Depart 
ment Ardeche distinguished the two banks of the river as 
belonging to the 'Empire' and the 'Kingdom' respectively. 

We must also include the Valley of the Po in Central 
"Europe; a town like Milan is sister to Zurich and cousin to 
Munich. Towards the north, part of Belgium and Holland, 
and Denmark and Sweden also belong to Central Europe, 
leaving Norway turned towards the west and greatly under 
English and Scottish influences. Thus the Rhine, master river 
of them all, is seen as the axis of a traditionally magnificent 
region which has hardly its equal anywhere in the world. If 
Louis XI had not been victorious over Charles the Bold a 
State would no doubt have formed itself between France and 
Germany, a rich and agreeable land in which men would have 
lived very well indeed. 

But, one might ask, where does your Central Europe stop 
towards the east? Despite numerous but clearly defined 
Eastern infiltrations it certainly includes Austria, and the same 
is true of Carniola and Croatia. A town like Zagreb, for- 
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merly known as Agram, is not a Balkan town; its kinship is 
with Tyrol and Switzerland. Czechoslovakia belongs to 
Central Europe where Moravia and Bohemia are concerned, 
but Slovakia is drawn to a different centre of attraction. The 
problem becomes rather more difficult when we consider 
eastern Germany and what was originally Prussia, because 
here, unexpectedly, Slav penetrations are much deeper than 
is generally imagined. 

Geographically Europe is all individuality, diversity and 
measure. Where nature is balanced, proportioned to the 
measure of man, and, above all, conquered, domesticated 
and civilized by him, we are still authentically in Europe. 
But as soon as these characteristics disappear, or merely begin 
to pale, then once again we find that we have crossed a 
borderline. When we took the train from Paris to Berlin 
before the tremendous destruction wrought on Germany's 
towns the transition was striking. As long as we remained in 
the Rhenish zone there was no noticeable transition for the 
Frenchman at all; the trees were the same; nature was the 
same; and to a great extent the general climate of civilization 
was the same. But once we left the Ruhr behind, or, to be 
exact, once we passed the Teutoburger Forest barrier and 
found ourselves in the great plains of northern Germany, an 
entirely different environment began to make itself felt. 
Nature suddenly became much larger immense; in fact, 
limitless. A glance at the map, particularly at the geological 
map, is sufficient to remind us that here is the beginning of 
that endless succession of plains extending uninterruptedly to 
Siberia and right on to China. 

And the countryside, up till then pleasing, rich and gay, 
becomes sad, either because of the poverty of a glacial soil or 
because of the rarity of human habitations. Between the 
magnificent towns, stamped, so to speak, artificially out of the 
ground, one feels that the earth has been only superficially 
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conquered by man, that at the least inattention on his part 
she will snatch back all her old rights. It is the same impres 
sion of an insufficient conquest, of a consolidation superficial 
rather than deep rooted, which is felt so keenly in non- 
European continents where similar immensities burden the 
traveller. 

The melancholy of the north German and Polish plains 
makes us wonder whether we have, in fact, geographically 
already left Europe behind us. And in fact those wastes where 
Varus lost his Legions were never dominated by Rome. 
Though subsequently the West claimed them we should 
remember that the Teutonic Knights, the advance guard of 
this conquest, established their dominion over Slav popula 
tions; that they superimposed a Germanic civilization on a 
Slav substratum as though on piles in a marshland. In Austria 
the borderline is clearer, for as soon as we leave Vienna 
behind we find ourselves in another world. Typically 
Eastern characteristics abound, and a whole study would be 
required to define them. The axis now is Belgrade, Budapest 
and Warsaw, with all that that implies after the Yalta 
Agreement. 

At this point the tragically topical character of our analysis 
will hardly fail to strike the reader. As long as Central 
Europe was supported both on the east and on the west by 
zones which shared its destiny it played the role of an axis on 
which the equilibrium of the whole continent rested. But 
today it is only a frontier. It is a striking coincidence we 
made a note of it earlier on that this frontier is more or less 
the same as it was just over a thousand years ago when 
Charlemagne defended the old Roman Europe from the 
invasions surging in from the east. But in this altered position 
can Central Europe remain what it once was? Surely it will 
have to wrestle with new problems, and in consequence the 
role it once played in the equilibrium of our continent will be 
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changed? However many questions we are inclined to ask, 
although the situation is new, it is, in certain respects, also 
very old. 

But in the meantime we can say without fear of deceiving 
ourselves that a viable Europe is inconceivable without a 
strong Central Europe. Certainly, Western Europe con 
tributed no less to the spread of our civilization, but at the 
same time, and without taking account of its marvellous 
intellectual and artistic achievements, Central Europe has 
achieved greater material progress, whether technical or 
social, than any other part of our continent. It is a jewel of 
Western civilization which must be preserved at all costs. 

2. THE GEOGRAPHIC INDIVIDUALITY OF 
SWITZERLAND 

Even more than Germany, the heart of Central Europe, 
and indeed, of Europe as a whole, is Switzerland; the water 
shed of Europe which send its rivers running down in all 
directions: the Rhone to the Mediterranean, the Rhine to the 
North Sea, the Inn to the Danube and the Black Sea. The 
collapse of Germany increases the importance of the role 
Switzerland plays in the structure and equilibrium of the 
continent. Though her individuality results above all from a 
vigorous desire for political independence, geographical 
conditions first made possible its birth and ensured its survival. 
The alpine redoubt is the sine qua non of its existence. 

In addition, a conjunction of quite particular circum 
stances was necessary. The geographic individuality of 
Switzerland was able to develop thanks only to the con 
tracting of the two mountain ranges, the Jura and the Alps, 
sparing between them at the very heart of the continent a 
long and relatively narrow plain which has rather inaccurately 
become known as the Plateau. This juxtaposition of a plain 
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and the two mountain systems which enclose it is the essential 
factor which permitted the establishment of a political unit 
between France, Germany, Italy and the Danubian countries, 
and, to a certain extent, against them. The area thus formed 
is diverse in character, but well balanced, and well organized 
and it contains within itself all the conditions necessary for a 
free and autonomous existence. Two circumstances, at first 
sight contradictory, determine its character: originally it was 
a watershed, a redoubt with all the characteristics of a fortress; 
but at the same time it is also a transit zone between the north 
and the south, and between the east and the west 1 of the con 
tinent, a natural centre of international routes connected with, 
or destined to be connected with, the great European water 
ways. On the one hand nature has a tendency towards 
diversity, towards the formation of separate compartments, 
for it is a country of geographical folds, of enclosed basins 
(Gonzague de Reynold called it 'the country of a thousand 
valleys'), but on the other hand there is also a tendency to 
homogeneity, and the logic of this politico-geographic com- 
plexrfeads to the strongest conceivable form of national unity. 
In that one whole the mountain and the plain has each its 
special role. The Alps, a primary formation with a tertiary 
revetment, give the country its own special fundamental 
characteristic. It is a political and military redoubt, the 
progenitor of national independence, but by a natural 
development Switzerland has become in addition, first a 
religious and then a fiscal refuge. Towards the west the blue 
line of the Jura marks the frontier. On the other side lie 
France, Alsace and south Germany. A particular economy 
has developed in these valleys of the Jura which is very Swiss 
and yet very different from the economy of the alpine valleys. 
The plain serves as a connecting link. It is narrow enough 
for its inhabitants never to lose sight of the mountains either 
to the north or the south. For example, standing on the 
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plateau which overlooks Lake Murten, one can see the Alps 
and the Jura and divine the Black Forest and if there were 
a Swiss Tartarin to the east he would be able to distinguish 
the far-off peak of the Santis. It is the heart of economic 
Switzerland, indeed of military Switzerland as well, for that 
plain represents a centre, a zone of concentration. The 
national life of Switzerland is essentially a union, a com 
bination of altitudes. 

It is easy to see that a viable politico-economic unit of that 
sort requires a plain between two mountain systems. A plain 
alone, no matter how rich, would not suffice. If the 
geographic circumstances had been those of Poland, indeter 
minate and amorphous spaces without natural frontiers, then 
it is highly probable that Switzerland would not have been 
born at all, or had she been born, that she would not have 
survived. Enclosed spaces formed by nature herself and 
sketched in at least by heights are necessary to ensure the 
stability of any independent community and the survival of 
a local way of life, and to protect them from the covetous 
attacks of neighbours. Alsace, Piedmont, the Auvergne and 
Bohemia were also formed in that way. In Switzerland the 
plain has become the seat of an industrious, well-ordered and 
peaceable society protected by a double armour of altitude. 
Economically the plain is essential to the whole, but psy 
chologically it is the mountains. It was the montagnards who 
demanded liberty and won it, and it may be doubted whether 
the men from the lowlands could have been successful in 
the same degree. However, the Swiss State in its highly 
developed form was not constituted until the bourgeois 
patriciate of the plain had come to support and reinforce the 
primary effort. 

Switzerland, it should be remembered, was not formed by 
unification but by aggregation. She achieved her unity in 
diversity. It was only in this way that she was able to fulfil a 
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role for which her control of the mountain passes destined 
her from the beginning: that of international communications 
centre. The Alps, the protective zone of the Mediterranean, 
send down their waters to all the four quarters of Europe, and 
the barrier is broken by relatively easy passes in such a 
fashion that Switzerland's foreign relations are, so to speak, 
determined by nature herself Mistress of her mountains, her 
plains and her natural frontiers, she nevertheless does not 
consider herself complete without the windows which give 
on to the outside world: Basel, Geneva and Lugano. All these 
things together have fully equipped her to play her inter 
national role. It is impossible to gain an adequate idea of 
Switzerland unless sufficient importance is attached to this 
aspect of her situation. 

Thus we have now defined the double character simul 
taneously complementary and contradictory of the coun 
try: an intense national sentiment supported by a strong 
desire for independence, based on a multiplicity of local, 
communal and cantonal ways of life, each extremely jealous 
of its own individuality; and on the other hand a very 
highly developed sense of international relations. A cen 
tripetal tendency makes itself felt in the alpine redoubt, where 
the soul of the nation retires and entrenches itself when mortal 
peril threatens; the centrifugal tendency makes itself equally 
felt in the fan-like network of outlets and passes, in a system of 
economic windows always wide open to the rest of the 
world. Whether it is a matter of economics or politics, we 
shall always find that double attraction everywhere. Initially 
it is previsaged in the country's geography. 

3. VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SWITZERLAND 

We have just seen how much there is both of homogeneity 
and diversity in this geographical conception which is called 
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Switzerland. The homogeneity resides in the principle of 
political resistance entrenched in a natural fortress, but the 
diversity is everywhere, and I hardly think that one could find 
a more varied play of differences anywhere else in the world. 
In Russia and in America you can travel for hundreds of miles 
and the countryside does not change in the least: 'After one 
great plain, another great plain . . .' But here we find that 
each canton is different from its neighbour, whilst the various 
geographical areas are of such marked individuality that their 
inhabitants are fully conscious of the differences. In each 
neatly circumscribed valley, corresponding to the boundaries 
of a canton (I am thinking of Glarus, for example) each 
citizen knows instinctively why he belongs to his particular 
valley, to his particular canton. This is the solid basis of a 
democracy which has its roots both in the soil and in men's 
hearts. 

I should hesitate to say that certain cantons are less authen 
tically Swiss than others, but perhaps one might suggest 
that some are more so than others. The closer one is 
geographically to the original nucleus and the farther back 
Hes the entry into the Confederation, the more national the 
character seems to be, either in the material and social expres 
sions of civilization or in the character of nature herself. 
Towns like Bern and Luzern, and the three original cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden, give the impression of being, 
as the Americans would say, one hundred per cent Swiss. 
Here we are far enough away from the frontiers for certain 
relationships with Switzerland's great neighbours to be less 
marked. Here is Switzerland; nothing more, but also nothing 
less; Switzerland with her gabled roofs, her vaulted arcades, 
her beautiful and richly decorated medieval fountains, and 
her own special atmosphere. 

There is a certain very native background of colour in the 
atmosphere of this centra;! Switzerland; a certain key-note of 
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black, deriving I expect from the prevalence of fir trees, with 
very definite greens; a purplish red from the roofs and a warm 
brown from the timbered chalets. Then there is a heaviness 
in the air, a sort of opaqueness which lends perhaps too great 
an emphasis to colour; something easily recognizable in the 
work of Swiss painters, whose aesthetics derive from a 
different climate to our own. And the geraniums, the typical 
flower of German Switzerland, add a gay note to the 
balconies. It is not the subdued oceanic tone, or the mother- 
of-pearl delicacy of Mediterranean horizons, but the product 
of an over-rich palette, of a romantic sentimentality, and of an 
elementary sensuality too. In the south men prefer the moun 
tains without trees, mountains whose profile stands out 
clearly against a pure sky. What a difference there is here 
where the summits and ridges are obscured by forests, the 
first plane of far-off and snowy peaks ! Fundamentally this 
landscape is not classical and it demands a romantic sensibility 
for its proper understanding. It belongs to Central Europe 
and it contrasts strongly with the slopes that fall away 
towards the Mediterranean. 

Belonging politically to this fundamental region, but 
distinct from it, there is another Switzerland, away to the 
north-west between the Bernese Oberland, Geneva and the 
Jura, which one could call Burgundian by reason of certain 
characteristics which it shares with French Burgundy. There 
is a certain family kinship between Dijon or Tournus and 
Fribourg or Neuchatel, a natural understanding between the 
two vineyard-dotted slopes of the Jura, the same comfortable 
and even rather epicurean conception of life, barely concealed 
beneath a Calvinism in any case probably superimposed. On 
the other hand, towards the north-east, there is a more 
Swabian atmosphere whose character is less typical and less 
picturesquely Swiss than that of Luzern or Bern, whilst in 
eastern Switzerland we can note the transition towards south 
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Germany and Austria. The valley of the Rhine, beautiful 
from its very source, but quite royally so from Chur onwards, 
has, if I may say anything so self-evident, a truly Rhenish 
character, as obvious at Schaff hausen and again at Basel as it is 
farther on in Germany, which to some extent dominates its 
own Swiss character, though that is quite strongly marked 
even here. But on this frontier I think one would look in 
vain for influences from the east. The Vorarlberg and 
Liechtenstein are not, in fact, very different, and Switzerland 
could have assimilated them without difficulty. At the 
utmost one might perhaps say that the glowing Baroque of 
the Catholic churches in eastern Switzerland is reminiscent of 
Austria whilst the brilliant costumes of the mountain peasan 
try remind one a little of the Carpathians. But these are 
no more than nuances. One must go beyond Vienna, that 
is to say, 250 miles farther east, before one meets those terri 
torial outposts of Asia in the west. However, the relative 
proximity can be felt as soon as the Rhine is crossed, and 
today that is truer than ever before. 'The East begins at 
Buchs', a Zurich joker once said to me, but really his laughter 
was not altogether without a serious undercurrent. 

Thus, by a process of elimination, we have extracted a sort 
of Urschweiz, as the Germans say, giving the prefix, so full of 
meaning, its deepest, almost mystical significance. Let us 
make it clear that we are dealing here more with the valleys 
through which the Rhine tributaries flow: the Aare which 
flows through Bern, the Reuss which flows through Luzern, 
and the Liminat which flows through Zurich. Our map 
which classifies the cantons according to the date of their 
accession to the Confederation defines this original Switzer 
land clearly enough (see Map No. 2 on p. 202). 

All the regions with which we have dealt up to the present 
face towards the north or the east of Europe, but there is a 
whole area of Switzerland which by virtue of its rivers faces 
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towards the south, the south-east and the south-west of the 
continent. Thus there is a fundamental line of demarcation 
between the slopes of the Rhine on the one hand and those of 
the Inn, the Ticino and the Rhone on the other. In the one 
case the direction is towards the North Sea, and in the other it 
is towards the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and the Black Sea. 
But where is the line to be fixed? At first sight one might be 
tempted to look for the great divide between the north and 
the centre of Europe at Mont Blanc, at the Pennine Alps or at 
the Rhaetian Alps. In fact it is the Bernese Oberland which 
marks the real dividing line, for it sends the waters of the 
Rhone towards the south and the waters of the Rhine 
tributaries towards the north. And after that it is the Gotthard 
and the Adula Mountains which send the two Rhines down 
towards Central Europe and the Inn towards the Danube. 
Thus with Valais and Vaud there is a Rhodanian Switzerland, 
with Ticino an Italian Switzerland, and with the Engadine 
a south-eastern Switzerland. Although connected for cen 
turies with Swiss destiny, these three Switzerlands were rather 
late in entering the Confederation: Grisons, Ticino and Vaud 
in 1803; Valais and Geneva in 1815. Profoundly attached to 
the idea of Swiss unity and fashioned by a confederal political 
education, they have a window which is all their own on to 
the Mediterranean and the Latin world. 

This is particularly true of Valais; outlying, isolated and 
original, it is a canton which appears strange even to the Swiss 
themselves. By contrast with the northern area of the Ober 
land, the general landscape is grey despite a sky which is 
akeady very blue, a very warm sun, and a rock coloration 
which often provides brilliant splashes between the climbing 
vineyards. The shape of the mountains is bold, grand and 
romantic, but it is a Mediterranean romanticism. The general 
impression is rough and unpolished. The little towns, often 
with the ruins of ancient fortresses, have a frontier-like air as 
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though made for war, and their architecture is without grace, 
but proud and as of the mountains, like the towns of our own 
Alps. Such avenues of chestnuts, such little squares bordered 
by cafes would seem almost to belong to our Midi. The 
Rhodanian kinship is very marked here; Sion resembles 
Tournon or Vienne (Isere) more than Neuchatel; the flow of 
the river turns this Swiss valley towards south-eastern France, 
and even, in a subtle fashion, towards the Mediterranean. 
The slope turned towards the sun is even more striking when 
one goes from Fribourg to Vevey or to Lausanne. The tunnel 
of Chexbres, opening without transition on the splendour of 
Lake Geneva, represents a striking dividing line between the 
rich fields of Fribourg and the terraced vineyards of this Swiss 
Riviera. We pass from a green landscape to one in a lighter 
key in which the dominants are blue and rose. We feel that 
we have suddenly emerged into light and glory, and that once 
again is typically Mediterranean. 

There is the same contrast of slopes when, having passed 
through the Gotthard, we arrive in the Ticino. After that, 
from Airolo, geographically speaking, it is no longer Switzer 
land but Italy, an Italy of subalpine lakes and high valleys 
where villages dominated by their campaniles, surrounded 
by their chestnut trees and amongst their gushing streams 
evoke simultaneously the nearby Lombardy, the Savoy 
and the hinterland of Nice. Rose and greenish-blue give the 
colouring a natural distinction, as in our maritime Alps, with 
which the country is obviously kin. The tie which binds this 
canton to Switzerland has nothing whatever to do with 
geography; it is completely political, a circumstance which 
gives us a valuable indication of where we must look for 
the basis of the Swiss national spirit, founded precisely on 
a diversity which is recognized, accepted and almost 
encouraged. 

We must add here, with reference to Basel and Geneva, a 
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supplementary double impression, one which is merely sub 
jective perhaps, but which nevertheless merits at least men 
tion. When Frenchmen go to Switzerland Basel and Geneva 
strike them as Swiss towns. But if, on the other hand, they 
come to them from Bern or Zurich they find, not without 
some surprise, that they are outlying cities definitely under 
the influence of their foreign neighbours. They are certainly 
national, even typically so, but nevertheless there is a nuance 
which our bird's-eye view of the country should not ignore. 
Basel is one of Switzerland's windows and it is indispensable 
to her economic structure, but it is necessary to cross the Jura, 
that is to say, to leave Switzerland behind geographically, to 
reach it. It is so closely connected with Alsace that only a 
simple street separates the two, whilst in addition the river 
lends a Rhenish character to this proud city which in 
some fashion even transcends its Helvetic character. Its 
ancient architecture is more closely related to Strassburg 
than to Bern, and its modern architecture is reminiscent of 
Wilhelm E or the Weimar Republic. The town of learned 
congresses is already European; the Urschweiz ends at Olten 

they say. 

From the Swiss point of view, Geneva is undoubtedly on 
the Swiss side of the Jura, but the canton of Geneva, whose 
borders have been much cut into by diplomatic scissors, is 
surrounded by French territory and dominated by French 
summits; its position is outlying in relation to the Con 
federation. And leaving out the immediate vicinity of the 
lake shores, can its architecture be called that of a typically 
Swiss town? The houses of Burgundian type do not begin 
until beyond Nyon; the aristocratic mansions in the rue Hotel 
de Ville with their fine terraces and their hanging gardens 
have a Roman beauty, and as for their new districts, their 
Allobrogian atmosphere, lacking all grace, is reminiscent 
rather of Lyons or Grenoble. We know how much Basel 
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and Geneva have contributed to Swiss culture, but for all 
that we must not overlook their international character, for 
it gives them a nuance, perhaps exaggeratedly subtle, which 
prevents us from classing them with hundred per cent 
Switzerland. 

From all that has gone before we see that Switzerland is 
surrounded by natural frontiers, the Alps, the Rhine, the Jura, 
and that at various points she extends beyond them, as at 
Basel and Lugano. Her alpine centre is sufficient to itself, 
but on her outskirts the relationship with neighbouring 
countries, and above all with neighbouring civilizations, is 
close, so close even as to be susceptible to centrifugal attrac 
tions. It is here that we noted Burgundian relationships to 
the west, Swabian or German to the north and Italian to the 
south. But a vigorous reaction, a sort of centripetal attraction, 
does much more than counter-balance all appeals which 
might come from outside, and in such a fashion that Swiss 
national unity can perhaps justly be considered as one of the 
strongest in Europe. That unity rests essentially on nature 
herself, which, irrespective of a growing industrialization 
and urbanization, always remains very close at hand. Nature 
in Switzerland is mastered by man, civilized by him and 
stamped everywhere by his presence, his labour and his 
activities. Its essential characteristics express themselves, in 
the basic scents and smells of the country, scents and smells 
that one meets again every time one approaches its soil, its 
fields, its mountains and the thousand and one forms of its 
impressive activity: the healthy odour of manure and cows, 
the strong and aromatic scent of its timbered chalets and of its 
forests, the welcome smell of coffee and milk, the intoxicating 
air of its glaciers and its peaks, and even the indefinable smell 
of the lake, the origin for Genevan riparians of that famous 
mol du lac, a sort of almost sensual torpor, the antithesis of 
that passion, incidentally very strong, for alpine sport, and the 
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categoric imperative of that other Swiss passion, the urge, the 
need to work. . . . 

Nature permitted Switzerland to exist, but it was not 
nature which made Switzerland: it was man. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SWISS PEOPLE 

I. SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
POPULATION 

SWITZERLAND is a small country (16,000 square 
miles, or about one-third the area of France) with only 
a small population 4,265,703' in 1941, though at the end 
of 1947 it was estimated to be rather more: 4,506,470. How 
ever, the density of population is considerable, being 264 to 
the square mile, and even 340 if only habitable and arable land 
is reckoned. 

The geographical distribution of the population is very 
unequal (see Map No. 3 on p. 203). Two-thirds of the 
inhabitants live on the plain in one-third of the total area of 
the country, where the population density is more than 256 
to the square mile and even rises to 768 in Zurich, Basel and 
Geneva. On the other hand the mountain cantons have 
usually not more than 128 inhabitants to the square mile (46 
in Grisons, 64 in Uri, 72 in Valais and 105 in Obwalden). 
There are settlements only in the valleys and along the rail 
way and other lines of communication. In 1930 75 per cent 
of the population lived below 1125 feet, that is to say for all 
practical purposes on the plain, whilst the remaining 25 per 
cent lived at higher altitudes, that is to say, in the highlands. 
The seven most populated cantons are Bern (728,916 in 
habitants), Zurich (674,505), Vaud (343,398), St. Gallen 
(286,201), Aargau (270,463), Basel (264,420) and Luzern 
(206,608). These are all lowland cantons; they contain all the 
big towns and they are largely industrialized. But apart from 
these big population groupings there is an extraordinary 
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dispersion of the population throughout the country: 2093 
communes have less than a thousand inhabitants each; 477 
have between one and two thousand; 299 have between two 
and five thousand; 76 between five and ten thousand; and 31 
over ten thousand. Towns having a population of more thajr 
ten thousand souls represent even today only 32.9 per cent of 
the whole population. The urban population table is 
interesting: 

Four big towns with over 753,262 inhabitants or 17.7 

100,000 inhabitants each. 1 per cent of the total 

population. 

Six medium towns with 340,832 inhabitants or 7.9 

between 30,000 and 100,000 per cent of the total 

inhabitants each. 2 population. 

Twenty-one small towns 308,241 inhabitants or 7.3 

with between 10,000 and per cent of the total 

30,000 inhabitants each. 3 population. 

Thus there are thirty-one towns with a total of 1,402,335 
inhabitants, but this does not mean that the rest of the 
population is exclusively engaged in agriculture, for Switzer 
land has become industrialized without the formation of great 
industrial centres involving the existence of a mass proletariat. 
Even in remote valleys, often high up in the mountains, there 
are factories whose activities are closely bound up with the. 
local life of the population, and this is an element worth 
noting because it makes for stability. 

However, there is a tendency to urban concentration and 
it has been growing for a century now and with a persistence 
which causes misgiving to those mindful of the demographic 
stability of the country. In 1850, by which time the total 

1 Zurich, Basel, Bern and Geneva 

2 Lausanne," St. Gallen, Winterthur, Luzern, Biel and La Chaux-de-Fonds 

3 Fribourg, Neuchatel, Schaffhausen, Thun, Chur, Lugano, Solothurn, Olten, Koniz, 
Aarau, Herisau, Vevey, Ztig, Le Locle, Bellinzona, Granges, Yverdon, Rorschach, Uster, 
Baden and Berthoud. 
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population of the country had risen to 2,392,740, only 
320,837 people lived in the thirty-one towns listed above: 
136,823 or 5.7 .per cent, lived in the first group, 77,953, or 
3.2 per cent, in the second, and 106,061, or 4.4 per cent, in the 
third, making a total of 13.3 per cent of the population as a 
whole compared with 32.9 per cent today. The general trend 
of development is clear; it is connected with the industrializa 
tion of the country, which, despite what has been said above, 
encourages urban concentration. In 1860 Switzerland had 
still only twelve towns with a population of more than 
10,000 inhabitants each, the biggest being Geneva with 
54,000 souls. Since then Zurich has definitely taken the lead, 
forging far ahead of the other urban concentrations of 
population, with 336,945 inhabitants in 1941 as compared 
with 162,105 in Basel, 130,331 in Bern and 124,431 in Geneva. 
If the statistical methods adopted were the same as in the 
United States the Zurich grouping would, I think, not be far 
from the half million. Zurich is the one town in Switzerland 
whose triumphant, and to some extent disproportionate, 
expansion into an industrial and financial complex of first- 
class magnitude, is comparable, and alone comparable 
throughout the country, with the international metropoles 
of the great powers. 

This concentration, which naturally occurs in the plain 
for with the exception of La Chaux-de-Fonds, Le Locle and 
Chur, all the towns of Switzerland are in the plain tends 
to change not only the topographical distribution of the 
country but also the social and political character of the Swiss 
people. Every Swiss before being a citizen of the Con 
federation is a 'burgess' or citizen of a commune, a status 
which is inherited and confirmed by family and local roots of 
long standing. In 1860 58.7 per cent of all Swiss still lived in 
their original domiciliary communes; 27.7 per cent had left 
their original commune but still remained in their original 
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canton; 9 per cent had moved into another canton; and 4.6 
per cent had gone abroad. But by 1941 the respective per 
centages were: 31.3, 33.1, 30.4 and 5.2, which meant that 
more than a third of the inhabitants of Switzerland no longer 
lived in their original cantons, whilst more than two-thirds 
no longer lived in the communes in which they had been 
born. The cantons which now contain the largest proportion 
of these uprooted Swiss (no tragic significance need be 
attached to the term) are naturally those in which large-scale 
industry has been most highly developed for half a century: 
Geneva with 57.4 per cent, Zurich with 41.9 per cent, Zug 
with 44.6 per cent, Thurgau with 36.9 per cent, Basel Town 
with 43.7 per cent, and Basel Land with 41.3 per cent. Such 
a development is evidently calculated to disturb the 
traditional conception of Swiss citizenship because it tends to 
separate the Swiss from the soil and, above all, from his local 
traditions, whose fundamental importance for the develop 
ment of the Swiss national spirit we shall examine later (see 
Map No. 4, p. 204). 

The demographic age of the Swiss people is one of full 
maturity, if by demographic youth we understand the type 
of age pyramid which results from a high birth-rate and a 
long expectation of life. The birth-rate per thousand, which 
was 30.9 in 1870-80, fell to 15.9 per thousand in 1930-40. 
And although it rose to 18.9 in 1940-45 there is little doubt 
that the rise is temporary only and connected, as everywhere 
else, with the well-known effects of war. At the same time 
the mortality rate fell from 23.6 in 1870-80 to 11.7 in 1930-40, 
which gives us a survival rate of 4.2 (and in 1940-45 an 
exceptional rate of 7.6) ; in short, the population is slowly but 
steadily increasing: 3,880,320 inhabitants in 1920, 4,066,400 
in 1930, and 4,265,703 in 1940. The demographic age 
expresses itself fairly accurately in the proportion of the sexes, 
the highly developed countries having more female than male 
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inhabitants. Switzerland has had an excess of women over 
men for a very long time now. In 1860 women represented 
51 per cent of the total population, and the excess tends to 
increase, being 52 per cent in 1941. This excess underlines the 
fact that we are dealing with a country of emigration, for 
men tend to emigrate more than women. 

Swiss citizens living abroad numbered 239,105 in 1945. 
The biggest single contingent lived in France (80,000). In 
addition there were 44,000 in the United States and 31,000 in 
Germany. The remainder were scattered all over the world. 
These Swiss colonies abroad, whose human composition is 
excellent, play an essential role in Swiss expansion. As we 
shall see later on, they are the equivalent of a technical 
representation in the most varied and remote continents. On 
the other hand, a contrary stream has carried a great number 
of foreigners to Switzerland. In 1900 there were 199,885, but 
this group, which still amounted to 176,178 in 1920, has since 
fallen (1941) to 96,661, a decline which is due principally to 
the fact that the excessive appreciation of the Swiss franc 
makes it difficult for anyone to remain in Switzerland who 
does not draw his income from the country itself. In this way 
the foreign population of Geneva, for example, has melted 
away strikingly. In 1914 there were 45,000 French residents 
in the town; today there are only a few thousand. On the 
other hand, since the second world war there has been a 
striking increase in the number of Italians in Switzerland, a 
phenomenon due to the fact that Switzerland's industrial 
prosperity, having absorbed considerable quantities of local 
labour power, has had to draw on supplementary outside 
sources, particularly in certain occupations such as the hotel 
trade. The Swiss, like the citizens of all highly developed 
countries, show a tendency to abandon occupations which 
are reputed to be more arduous and more exacting or which 
involve a lower prestige, to humbler candidates. 
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All these circumstances tend, as everywhere else in Central 
and Western Europe, to raise the average age of the popula 
tion. In 1860 the below twenty-fives represented 48.3 per 
cent of the total population, but by 1941 they represented 
only 37.8 per cent. The over fifties on the other hand, who 
represented only 18.7 per cent of the population in 1860, 
represented 23.9 per cent in 1941. Such figures are an 
indication of demographic maturity and although they 
merely reflect a development which is common to the whole 
of the Western world they give cause for some misgiving. 



2. LINGUISTIC AND RELIGIOUS 
SUBDIVISIONS 

The Swiss people are not a homogeneous whole. They 
are made up of various elements differing in race, language 
and religion, and even to a certain extent in civilization. 
Unless we are prepared to plunge into the depths of cen 
turies it will prove impossible to explain such differences. 

During the Iron Age the Helvetians, a warrior race forming 
part of the general tribe of Gauls, penetrated into what is now 
Switzerland. They were Celts and they spoke a Celtic 
tongue. When Julius Caesar subjugated Helvetia, as it was 
then called, he established Roman law and order and defended 
the country from barbarian pressure. Within the borders he 
established the country was civilized in the Roman fashion; 
Latin became its tongue, and, from the fourth century on 
wards, Christianity its religion. Thus Switzerland, and this is 
a point of essential importance for us, belongs to that part of 
Europe which came under the influence of Rome. Between 
those parts of the continent which came under the civilizing 
influence of Rome and those which did not runs what is 
virtually a decisive frontier of civilization, for the mark of 
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Rome has nowhere been effaced wherever the law of Rome 
once held sway. 

Now, in the fifth century the Legions were withdrawn 
owing to the inability of the Roman Empire to defend 
Helvetia any longer, and in 443 Burgundians occupied the 
district around Geneva. These Germanic invaders were not 
enemies; on the contrary they came as friends, prepared to 
defend Helvetic territory in the Roman behalf against other 
barbarian tribes which were massing behind them and press 
ing closely on their heels. Having become Christians under 
Roman influence they gradually abandoned their own tongue 
for Latin. But the Alemanni, another Germanic tribe, 
attacked the country in their turn, but this time as enemies. 
Towards the end of the fifth century they invaded the plateau 
in great numbers, pushing back the Burgundians beyond the 
Aare, where a borderline established itself between the two 
tribes. Unlike their predecessors the Alemanni remained 
outside the Roman Empire, which was now breaking up. 
They retained their Germanic tongue and became Christians 
only very gradually. It is here that we must look for the 
origin of the division which separates the Swiss today into 
those who speak French and those who speak an Alemannic 
dialect. The line of demarcation which was established then 
has hardly moved since, and it marks such a difference in 
character and customs as to suggest two different civilizations. 
It may be that the ethnic origin of the Burgundians and the 
Alemanni is the same, but the fact that the former were 
Romanized and the latter not causes them to differ in their 
development, their attitude, their methods and their spirit, 
and the difference has remained fundamental even after the 
passage of many centuries. 

Counting only the Swiss proper and not foreigners who 
have settled down in the country, language groups divided 
the population as follows in 1941: 
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German-speaking Swiss 73.9 per cent 

French-speaking Swiss 20.9 per cent 

Italian-speaking Swiss 3.9 per cent 

Romanche-speaking Swiss i.i per cent 

The proportions have hardly changed since the beginning 
of the century, and in 1910 they were respectively: 72.7, 22.1, 
3.9 and 1.2. The French-language map (see Map No. 5 011 
p. 205) shows three cantons as almost solidly French- 
speaking: Geneva (80.6 per cent), Vaud (86.1 per cent) and 
Neuchatel (86.9 per cent), whilst two are partially French- 
speaking with French-speaking Swiss in the majority, 
Fribourg (66.8 per cent) and Valais (65.5 per cent), whilst, 
finally, Bern, in the Bernese Jura, has a considerable French- 
speaking minority (154 per cent). Everywhere else, though 
the population generally understands French, it is not the 
basic language. In the German-speaking cantons (see Map 
No. 6 on p. 206) the proportion of the language principally 
spoken is much larger, being in excess of 90 per cent, with the 
exception of Grisons. For instance, in Aargau it is 98.1 per 
cent, in Luzern 97.6 per cent and in the two Appenzells over 
99 per cent. This difference is due to the fact that many 
German-speaking Swiss have come to settle in French- 
speaking Switzerland, whilst the contrary is still exceptional. 
On the whole French-speaking Swiss are happy only amongst 
themselves. 

The linguistic line of demarcation takes no account of 
cantonal boundaries and runs a little to the north-east of 
I>element to Biel and Fribourg, and crosses the Bernese Alps 
to cut across Valais a little above Sierre, the upper valley of 
the Rhone being German-speaking. The line from one 
tongue to the next is generally without any gradual tran 
sition: one village speaks German, and the next, a few miles 
farther on, speaks only French. And as far as Italian is con- 
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earned, it is spoken only in Ticino, where it holds almost 
complete sway (90.3 per cent), and in Grisons, where it is the 
tongue of a small minority (12.8 per cent). And finally, 
Romanche is spoken only in Grisons (31.3 per cent), in the 
Engadine on the one hand and in the upper valley of the 
Rhine on the other. We shall see later on that these linguistic 
differences are regarded as a stabilizing factor by the Swiss, 
and even, though the statement may seem paradoxical, as a 
contributory factor to their national unity. Nothing 
whatever is done to lessen these differences. In addition, 
there is not the slightest suggestion of any linguistic pro 
paganda as such, except perhaps with regard to Romanche, 
and that obviously has not the slightest admixture of aggres 
sive nationalism. In short linguistic peace reigns in this happy 
land. 

The attitude of the Swiss to their religious differences is 
much the same as their attitude to their language differences. 
After a long rivalry which once attained a degree of pas 
sionate violence difficult to imagine today, religious peace 
prevailed. And now there is not a single Swiss who imagines 
that national unity could be furthered by any particular 
confessional preference. Quite the contrary; here too 
diversity is accepted as a condition of federal harmony, for 
Swiss patriotism consolidates itself on very different ground. 
Confessionally 59.3 per cent of all Swiss (excluding foreigners 
resident in the country) are Protestants whilst 39.7 per cent 
are Catholics (Jews represent only 0.3 per cent of the 
population). Amongst foreigners resident in Switzerland 
Catholicism dominates with 66.4 per cent; Protestantism 
represents 27.2 per cent, and Judaism 4.1 per cent. Thus one 
can say that on the whole the religious tone in Switzerland 
is rather more Protestant than otherwise, although, as we 
shall endeavour to show later, the most authentic Swiss, those 
of the original cantons, the birthplace of Helvetic democracy, 
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are of Roman allegiance. French-speaking Switzerland (see 
Map No. 7 on p. 207) is Protestant on the whole with the 
exception, a notable one incidentally, of the cantons of Fri- 
bourg and Valais. Central Switzerland around Luzern is 
Catholic, whilst to the north and the east, with the exception 
of certain enclaves in Orisons and St. Gallen, the country is 
again Protestant. In French-speaking Switzerland the most 
Protestant cantons are Neuchatel (83.5 per cent) and Vaud 
(82.1 per cent) whilst in German-speaking Switzerland they 
are Appenzell Outer Rhodes (86.6 per cent), Bern (85.8 per 
cent) and Zurich (74.4 per cent). Although Geneva has a 
Protestant majority it is interesting to note that it is only 54.6 
per cent. The most Catholic cantons are Valais (96.1 per cent), 
Appenzell Inner Rhodes (96 per cent), Obwalden (95.9 per 
cent), Nidwalden (93 per cent), Ticino (92.6 per cent), 
Luzern (86.2 per cent) and Fribourg (86.3 per cent). The 
most Protestant towns are Winterthur (79.1 per cent), Bern 
(84.3 per cent), Biel (82.2 per cent), La Chaux-de-Fonds 
(77.4 per cent) and Lausanne (74.7 per cent). The most 
Catholic towns are Luzern (74.4 per cent), Fribourg, and 
relatively speaking, St. Gallen, Basel and Geneva, which 
nevertheless remains the traditional centre of Calvinism. 

On the whole, just as with languages, the proportions of 
the two confessions amongst the population of Switzerland 
have remained more or less the same for a century. In 1860 
Swiss Protestants represented 58.9 per cent of the population 
and Swiss Catholics 40.7 per cent. Each religion has retained 
its position both geographically and in the aggregate. 
Religious minorities are highly respected and, it should be 
stressed, they do not coincide with linguistic minorities. One 
cannot for instance say that the French-speaking Swiss are 
Protestants whilst the German-speaking Swiss are Catholics. 
The idea of oppressing these minorities in any way has 
entirely disappeared from the Swiss mentality. It is some- 
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thing more than tolerance: the Swiss recognize as a self- 
evident axiom the right of everyone to profess the religion he 
prefers. However, the spirit of proselytism has not been 
entirely eliminated. Certainly, Catholicism conducts itself 
in Switzerland as a minority Church, having renounced, or 
appearing to have renounced, certain claims which it main 
tains elsewhere. Nevertheless one feels that it would very 
much like to wm over Geneva, the town of Calvin, a victory 
which would, of course, be sensational. Its incursions even 
into the highest Protestant society, particularly in French- 
speaking Switzerland, can hardly remain unnoticed. Such 
conversions are, if not frequent, at least spectacular, and they 
create a definite impression of Catholic progress. On the 
other hand, mixed marriages, which are very frequent, tend 
rather to the Protestant side, and Protestantism remains in the 
majority and in such a fashion that despite certain appearances 
to the contrary it is not losing ground. 

Each Church complains discreetly of rival infiltration. In 
French-speaking Switzerland the immigration of German- 
speaking Swiss tends to favour Protestantism for reasons 
which are more social than religious, whilst in Basel and 
in Grisons Protestantism is disturbed by lively Catholic 
activity which expresses itself chiefly in the building of 
churches, in educational drive and in the purchase of land. 
Thus there is a certain amount of friction and although it 
never takes on the virulence and the bitterness which can be 
observed elsewhere it is enough to make the two parties 
watch each other carefully. If any grave errors were com 
mitted on either side, confessional rivalry might reappear in 
politics, where, as we shall see later, there has never been any 
very deep-rooted sense of secularism. 

We can already see that the Swiss are a very complex 
people. We cannot say, for instance, that the Swiss is French- 
speaking or the Swiss is German-speaking, or that he is 
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Catholic or Protestant; we must remember that the French- 
speaking Swiss can be either Catholic or Protestant, and that 
the same is true of the German-speaking Swiss, with the 
result that the play of religious and linguistic combinations, 
not forgetting the Italian and Romanche-speaking Swiss, 
offers a fine variety of possibilities. Proceeding from these 
differences let us try to discover what variously characterizes 
the French-speaking, German-speaking, Italian-speaking and 
Romanche-speaking Swiss respectively. First of all let us look 
for what they have in common despite the differences which 
separate them, for what makes up their national Swiss spirit. 

3. THE GERMAN-SPEAKING SWISS 

French and Italian attractions draw Switzerland away from 
Central Europe although the valley of the Saone, Savoy and 
even Provence are no longer altogether in the Western 
European time belt, but German-speaking Switzerland, or 
Alemannic Switzerland (which is what the German-speaking 
Swiss prefer to call it) faces north, at least traditionally and to 
the extent that Germany, her neighbour, is not merely an 
abyss into which one cannot cast a glance without suffering 
from giddiness. It is this particular Switzerland which weighs 
heaviest in the Swiss balance, for in 1914 the Alemannic Swiss 
numbered 2,987,185 or 74 per cent of the total population. 
By ethnic origin, by their culture and by their character if not, 
happily, by their politics, these Swiss are Germans. If only 
the Germans resembled them more ! However, let us content 
ourselves in the absence of anything better with the fact that 
these Alemannic Swiss represent a separate people, quite 
distinct from their dangerous neighbour. But in what way 
are they different? 

We can see clearly that the Swiss Germans are Germans by 
civilization, but that they are not pure Germans racially. 
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Although amongst them there are fair-haired dolichoce- 
phalics with blue eyes and. fair complexions according to the 
classic type so dear to Gobineau, they are nevertheless more 
Alpine, possibly with a trace of Dinaric influence, particularly 
in the east, and they only exceptionally possess the physical 
characteristics of the 'superior race'. In the eyes of the 
Romans the Alemanni seemed on the whole to be stolid, a 
little heavy and rather slow in their reactions, and in fact we 
find amongst both the men and the women many examples 
of relatively dark-skinned types, with black hair, a rather fine 
bone structure and often keen, lively and clear eyes. Austria 
and Italy show themselves to be neighbours in this respect, 
quite as much as Germany, although on the whole the general 
aspect is in fact rather more stolid, making a striking contrast 
with the French-speaking Swiss, whose greater nimbleness the 
latter like to consider Latin. 

From the psychological point of view there is nothing 
Latin here. The Alemamiic Swiss, like the Germans of Ger 
many, are romantics. Certainly they are methodical and even 
systematic, but the Cartesian habit of analysis is repugnant to 
them, and they are invariably a little ill at ease with classic 
formulas of general application, such as we are so fond of. 
For instance, when the Genevans talk to them of principles 
and of general ideas they listen courteously to fellow citizens 
they like and even in their secret hearts rather admire, but one 
cannot avoid the feeling that all the time they are thinking: 
'Well, if they like that sort of thing, why contradict them?' 
The workings of their spirit and their hearts are different, but 
always with the proviso that their romanticism is never 
pathologic and immoderate as it often times is on the other 
side of the Rhine. Despite their extraordinary methodical 
qualities the Germans themselves are easily thrown off their 
balance as soon as there is no rigid discipline to keep them in 
order. If their leader is wise, like Bismarck, then the edifice 
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stands, but largely thanks to political virtues which are, 
incidentally, not national at all but imposed upon them. If he 
is mad, like Wilhelm II, or raving mad, like Hitler, then the 
result is catastrophe. This disorder, which is in such strong 
contrast with the sceptical realism of the Latins, comes from 
deep sources which it is possible, I think, to identify. In 
isolating and analysing them we may discover just what 
distinguishes the German from the Swiss German, who are 
in certain aspects so very close to each other. 

First of all there is a common barbarian ancestry. This 
makes itself felt to a greater extent on the other side of the 
Rhine because, unlike Switzerland, Germany never came 
under Roman rule, and the Germans turned only slowly to 
Christianity. Germany was never part of the Roman Empire, 
and it is a very interesting thing to note that the Germans are 
proud of the fact. Thus there is a much deeper dividing line 
between the two than there is between German-speaking 
Switzerland and French-speaking Switzerland. A second 
cause of difference is that Lutheran Protestantism has im 
pressed its mark in a decisive fashion on the German spirit 
from the time of the Reformation to the days of National 
Socialism, affecting not only Germany's religious life but also 
her conception of the State and her political behaviour. That 
formidable genius Luther claimed spiritual freedom for the 
individual Christian to steep his soul in isolated and obscure 
meditation, but he left politics without question to the un 
restricted ambitions of the Prince, acknowledging that the 
State had its own peculiar morality which was not necessarily 
identical with morality proper. The whole destiny of 
Germany has been upset, we can even say depraved, by such 
a conception, which has never been adopted either by the 
Catholic Church or the Calvinist or Zwinglian Reformation. 
And finally let us add a factor which gives the Reich a com 
plexion all its own: the presence of Slav blood to the east of 
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the Elbe, always there like an underground layer under the 
piles on which the Western conquest was built. That is a 
factor which explains many characteristics of the German 
spirit, its often disquieting excitability, its mysticism, the 
facility with which it can surrender itself to wild dreamings, 
and the marked ease with which it can move and have its 
being in the atmosphere of Eastern Europe . . . And finally 
we must not forget the very important factor of Prussian 
hegemony which gave a rigid framework to Germanic 
irresolution, no doubt to Germany's misfortune, and en 
couraged the rise of a brutal conception of politics, conquest 
and domination. 

In the characteristics which we have just described there is 
nothing whatever of the psychology of Alemannic Switzer 
land. The reasons for this are in some way complementary 
to those we have enumerated above. The Swiss, even the 
Alemannic Swiss, were Christianized earlier than the Ger 
mans. Although eastern Switzerland was not converted to 
Christianity until between the fifth and the eighth centuries, 
like Germany on this side of the Elbe, the rest of Helvetia was 
Christian even before the fifth century. The Christian spirit, 
together with Roman civilization, struck deeper roots to the 
south of the Rhine than it did to the north. 

And then we must emphasize that the Reformation in 
Alemannic Switzerland was neither Lutheran nor Calvinist, 
but Zwinglian. Zwinglianism is a sort of basic purified form, 
a sort of extract, so to speak, of Protestantism. It has less of 
the spontaneous mysticism of Luther and less of the juridical 
spirit of Calvin, but it has more solid rationalism and tends 
more to the practical, and it is so combined with citizenship 
that religion and democracy finally come to seem natural 
allies. Neither Lutheran liturgism, nor Anglican ritualism, 
nor the sacramental episcopalianism of the Protestant Ana 
baptists has succeeded in wearing away anything of this 
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Protestantism. A certain pietism of the German variety has 
perhaps had more influence, but it is really lofty theological 
discussion which marks its religious atmosphere, and related 
in that respect to the German atmosphere. Leading theo 
logians like Earth and Brunner have given bold relief to 
this Swiss religious thought in the German tongue. The 
transcendentalism of Earth, which after a century of perhaps 
over-humanist Liberalism, lays the main stress on the om 
nipotence of God, links up again with the original tradition 
of the Reformation. Certain aspects of Brunner' s ideas are 
inspired by Lutheranism, but nevertheless they remain, in the 
Anglo-Saxon fashion, more mindful of practical morals con 
ceived for the complex problems of our times. The religious 
current of Alemannic Switzerland, whether it flows from 
Earth in Basel or Brunner in Zurich, is free of outside in 
fluences. If it differs from the movements of French-speaking 
Switzerland, it is no less different from those of Germany, 
though it breathes the same air, and although Earth taught for 
a long time in the universities beyond the Rhine. Already 
devoted to democracy by a century-old tradition, the 
Alemannic Swiss found the Protestantism of Zwingli an 
education in civics and Liberalism which the Germany of 
Luther and the peasant wars never knew. There has been a 
constant exchange of religious ideas between Switzerland 
and Germany, and the mutual infiltration not only of doc 
trines but of personalities has been very lively. However, here 
too, one senses the existence of a borderline capable on 
occasion of developing into a barrier. 

Continuing our comparison let us point out that Slav 
influences have never penetrated into Switzerland except in 
the form of individual and sporadic contacts. If Eastern 
Europe begins very soon beyond the borders of St. Gallen 
and Grisons, and if, by virtue of a sort of Freudian radio 
graphy the abstractors of quintessences can at a pinch suggest 
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that 'the East begins at Buchs', the Swiss stronghold 
undeniably belongs to Europe, and if Europe has its 'marches' 
then Switzerland is certainly not one of them. And finally, 
Prussian influence has never succeeded in making any 
impression on a country whose 'resistance', in the heroic sense 
we have learned to give the term, is, so to speak, its raison 
d'etre. 

Further, it must be realized, though it is not always easy for 
foreigners, that the national language of the Alemannic Swiss 
is not really German, which is merely their first foreign lan 
guage, but their own dialect, which is certainly Alemannic, 
but which is at the same time so diversified that it can change 
from one canton to the next, and even from one commune to 
the next within the same canton. In fact two modes of 
expression exist side by side, one is spoken and familiar and 
the other is written and classic, the difference being more or 
less that between the more formal clothing suitable for down 
town wear and the more comfortable clothes worn in the 
house. The Alemannic Swiss use their dialect in their every 
day life, in their ordinary transactions, in their neighbourly 
talk and in their local political discussions; but in their federal 
debates and at their universities they speak German, and their 
books and newspapers are written and their business affairs 
conducted in that language. When it is a question of sen 
timent, of poetry, of peasant subtlety tinged with wit and 
irony, then the Alemannic dialect has fine shades of meaning 
which are all its own, but if it is a question of abstract thought, 
of science or technics the Alemannic Swiss do not dream of 
using it. Our own Provencal dialects can give us some idea of 
this usage, but better still is the relation in the Near East 
between scholarly and vernacular Arabic, the latter being 
more suited for popular uses but not for the expression of any 
idea a little more erudite. Abroad a Swiss recognizes a fellow 
citizen by his use of their common dialect, and it gives him a 
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fellow feeling which the common use of German does not 
arouse in the slightest degree. Incidentally, the natives of 
Alsace feel much the same way about their dialect. 

When National Socialism opened the eyes of the Swiss to 
the German danger, causing an instinctive and almost violent 
defensive reaction, there was a tendency to speak dialect even 
in circumstances in which it was not formerly used, for 
instance in a homely sermon. I cannot decide whether this 
bilingual state represents greater wealth or something of a 
handicap. It makes for a great deal of subtlety, but it does not 
ensure the Swiss a full language all their own. However, it 
allows them to distinguish themselves from an onerous and 
formidable neighbour, and that they value highly. 

From all that has been said we see that the Alemannic Swiss 
is the more Swiss the closer he is to his own soil, and this 
saves his Germanic qualities from excess. If he shows himself 
a conscientious worker, griindlich, a respecter of discipline and 
even a secret admirer of strength, he is also on the contrary 
essentially moderate, immune to all megalomania, and as 
reasonable as he is practical. If he is a trifle ponderous, a little 
too matter of fact, he makes up for it by quite a degree of 
subtlety. It is only when the technical ability received in 
Germany is not accompanied by a personality sufficient to 
break through the professional shell that it sometimes 
becomes difficult to distinguish this 'doctor* or that 'professor 5 
from his counterpart on the other side of the frontier. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, when Zurich, and 
north 'and east Switzerland in general, were invaded by 
Germans. They were not much liked, but the admiration 
for Germany and German civilization was immense. In 1914 
Alemannic Switzerland was pro-German and the German 
defeat in 1918 was not altogether sufficient to open the eyes of 
the Alemannic Swiss. They told themselves that for such a 
country the debacle could only be temporary and they lent 
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Germany their money, firmly believing in her recovery. 
But National Socialism soon proved too much for these 
democrats by conviction to stomach, and when the Austrian 
Anschluss was followed by the attack on Czechoslovakia they 
were finally cured. The revulsion which followed was com 
plete, and it was even enhanced because it was complicated by 
anger and a kind of resentment. At the present time suspicion 
and hostility are the chief emotions of the Alemannic Swiss. 
Though he asks himself with some misgiving what would 
become of his culture without its Germanic basis, which is, 
despite everything, necessary to him, he deliberately attaches 
himself to the West. Henceforth Alemannic Switzerland 
looks to the "West. 



4. THE FRENCH-SPEAKING SWISS 

The French-speaking Swiss are an important part of the 
Swiss family 884,669 souls out of a total of 4,265,703 in 
1941, or 20.9 per cent but none the less they also form a far 
from negligible part of the great family of French-speaking 
people throughout the world. It is interesting to speculate 
and I do so here as a Frenchman to what extent they do 
belong to us* 

The problem is a complex and very relative one, for if you 
go to Switzerland from Paris then the French Swiss strikes 
you as a Swiss, but if you go from Zurich to Luzern then he 
strikes you as a Frenchman, which suggests that the terms 
themselves are liable to misunderstanding and need to be 
defined. Thus if we think we can refer to French-speaking 
Switzerland in the singular it is because we are over-ready to 
ignore quite a number of differences which the parties con 
cerned consider, and not without good reason, essential: 
Geneva, Vaud and Neuchatel are Protestant, but Fribourg 
and Valais are Catholic, even wholly, passionately so, Valais 
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and Vaud are Rhodanian, but Fribourg, Neuchatel and a part 
of Vaud are Burgundian in complexion. And let us not for 
get the Bernese Jura, which speaks French and which cleaves 
so closely to France that the inexpert eye can hardly distin 
guish them apart. Politically Valais and Geneva are outlying 
in relation to Switzerland as a whole; Vaud was subject, and 
still is, to Bernese influence; and before joining the Con 
federation Neuchatel was a separate principality under a 
foreign sovereign. Thus the unity of French-speaking 
Switzerland is perhaps merely negative and exists only in the 
use of the same language, in a certain similarity of tem 
perament and in the common influence which the Con 
federation exercises on the political education of its associates, 
of whom a number entered the Swiss political family rather 
late in the day. The "Alemanni' ingenuously admire these 
'Burgundians' for the brilliant reflection of their latinity, but 
not without a certain misgiving at the corresponding 
reflection, very relative incidentally, of certain defects of these 
same Latins. And there once again everything is relative 
because what the Alemannic Swiss think of the French Swiss 
is precisely what these latter think of us. It is almost as 
though two portraits were drawn at once with the aid of a 
pantograph, so closely do their proportions correspond. 

But Switzerland would not be herself without that impor 
tant minority whose cultural attraction lies in France and is 
therefore centrifugal, but whose political attraction lies in the 
Confederation and is therefore centripetal, a situation which 
in fact creates a healthy and lasting stability. And above all 
let us not forget that the term minority, which may possibly 
have a suggestion of disparagement in other countries, evokes 
not the slightest suggestion of inferiority or of less favoured 
treatment in Switzerland one could almost say, on the 
contrary. Let us try do discover returning here to a 
question which we have already discussed earlier on in con- 
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nection with the Alemannic Swiss in what respect the 
French-speaking Swiss are Swiss, and in what French. And 
then we shall ask ourselves in what respect they are like us 
French of France and in what they are different. 

The French-speaking Swiss, the Remands as they are 
called, are authentically and profoundly Swiss because they 
are part of the Confederation, because they have been 
associated for several centuries with its history and because 
they are one with the whole destiny of Switzerland. It may 
be that for some of them it is a marriage of convenience, but 
it is none the less on that account a marriage of conviction, 
and I do not think one could find many of them who would 
like to become politically French. Nowhere can you meet 
with that state of mind which is to be found, for instance, in 
certain circles in Liege. It is also as a matter of conviction that 
the French-speaking Swiss is devoted to the Swiss democratic 
regime, which is synonymous for him with individual liberty, 
a complete respect for minorities, cantonal and communal 
autonomy and national independence. He knows that he 
owes his ability to remain himself entirely to this regime, and 
he can hardly be ignorant of the fact that no other system 
could guarantee him that to the same degree. The French- 
speaking Swiss do not lag behind their fellow citizens in this 
patriotism, which expresses itself at its highest in the demo 
cratic army of Switzerland. Thanks to that political com 
munity and the civic education which results from it, they 
have acquired certain qualities properly Swiss, and perhaps 
more especially Alemannic Swiss, such as a love of order, 
discipline and a willingness to work hard which might other 
wise not have developed in the same way from their own 
natural genius. 

But there more or less the resemblance ceases, for the 
French-speaking Swiss have neither the same language nor the 
same culture as their Alemannic fellow citizens, and in this 
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respect they feel themselves to be entirely different. Their 
cultural relations with France are perhaps no more intimate 
than those of their Alemannic fellows with Germany, but we 
have given them no cause for such violent defensive reaction 
as was provoked by Hitlerism in the cantons along the Rhine. 
In consequence the observations we made above concerning 
the Alemannic dialects have not the slightest application here. 
Certainly, there are Franco-Provencal patois in use between 
the Jura and the Alps, but for the French-speaking Swiss the 
French tongue is something quite different from what Ger 
man is for the Alemannic Swiss. French is both a spoken and 
a written language for the Swiss Romands. It is not merely a 
language for familiar everyday use, but one for cultural and 
business affairs as well. In fact French belongs to them in the 
same way as it belongs to us; and the various Vaudois, 
Genevan and Neuchatel accents are simply regional accents 
on a par with the accents of our own French provinces. No 
French-speaking Swiss would dream for one moment of 
retreating, so to speak, into his local patois as a defensive 
measure against our encroachments, or to vindicate his 
linguistic individuality. Such a suggestion would not even 
make sense to his mind; it would be merely absurd. 

The temperament of the French Swiss is in marked con 
trast to that of his fellow citizens. It is livelier, more 
individual and less disciplined. Its spontaneous reactions are 
different, more rapid, and it is willing to admit that the 
imagination, with the proviso that it shall not be abused, can 
have a legitimate place in life. In short, we are dealing with 
a different race to the one on the other side of the Aare, or, to 
be more exact, a different tribe: the Burgundians instead of 
the Alemanni, a tribe whose civilization is older and more 
highly developed, having fully experienced that Roman 
influence which leaves an indelible stamp on all the peoples 
who experienced it. There is, in fact, a sort of unwritten 
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hierarchy recognized even by those who are outside it. The 
German has always regarded the Frenchman as belonging to 
a stage of superior refinement, and the same was true of the 
Aleman towards the Romand. 

The French Swiss are no doubt flattered when they are told 
that they resemble the French, but they are not pleased if the 
resemblance is exaggerated. Let us enumerate the differences, 
if necessary a trifle meticulously. First of all, let us repeat, 
they are ours by language. Their culture is also French and 
our literature is theirs, just as theirs is ours. The books which 
fashion their youth are more or less the same as fashion ours. 
In fact they are an integral part of our civilization, and its 
decline or its ruin would be the equivalent of a catastrophe 
for them, and from that point of view their attachment to 
eternal France is not only sincere but even passionate. 
Spiritual members of the French family, they Uke to think 
that they resemble us too by a certain vivacity of tem 
perament which distinguishes them (it is they who say it) 
from their fellow citizens of Bern or Zurich, so stolid, so 
serious, so matter of fact. And on occasion they are almost 
prepared to boast that they share some of our faults; it 
being understood, of course, that they have them only in 
homeopathic doses and without any danger, which gives 
them the right to reproach us with them. They are right, 
too, because fundamentally, I believe, the differences between 
us are greater than the resemblances, and, in fact, we should 
be tempted to regard them rather both their qualities and 
their defects as they regard the Bernese. 

From our point of view I should feel inclined to seek the 
essential difference between them and us in the fact that, being 
attached politically to the Confederation, they do not react 
politically as the French do: their democracy has nothing, or 
next to nothing, Latin about it; it is Swiss democracy. 
Incidentally, they do not conceal the fact that they are a little 
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apprehensive of our political conceptions. Those who do 
uphold them are in a minority, although the influence of our 
proximity is and always has been important to them, but they 
usually end up by disavowing our principles; and if they do 
absorb them then it is by adapting them in such a fashion that 
they lose their original and obvious venom, that is to say, in 
another sense, their virtue. And for the rest let us observe at 
this point that for the Swiss, and in particular for the French 
Swiss, democracy is not an export article. When they leave 
Switzerland the Swiss seem to be attracted more by conser 
vative, even reactionary, regimes. And we know the success 
Maurras met with on the shores of Lake Geneva and no less 
at Neuchatel. Swiss democracy is neither Mediterranean nor 
Latin, and it goes back only indirectly to the French 
Revolution. I sometimes ask myself where a Radical Vaudois 
would stand in France. 

But perhaps we must look, on both sides of the Jura, for the 
principal source of these differences in the fact that the 
majority of the French Swiss are Protestants professing in 
particular a Calvinist Protestantism, which gives them a 
different mentality, a different angle of vision and a different 
moral oudook (in this respect the Catholic cantons of 
Fribourg and Valais are closer to us). From the religious 
point of view the Switzerland of Calvin is not the Switzerland 
of Zwingli, and one can hardly distinguish Lutheran in 
fluence at all or any direct German contact, although 
essentially it breathes the atmosphere of Central Europe. On 
the other hand there is an Anglo-Saxon contact (I cannot 
remember who it was who said that Geneva was the chief 
English town on the continent) . Sects originating in England 
or the United States find favourable soil for development in 
French-speaking Switzerland. An interesting example of this 
is provided by the so-called Oxford Group, which has 
become Moral Rearmament and is housed in the Palaces de 
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Caux. One cannot imagine that such a type of 'Revival' , 
international but above all Anglo-Saxon and largely non- 
European, would ever have dreamt of setting up its head 
quarters in France; but it seems quite natural on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, where Protestant oecumenical congresses seem 
in some way to have found their natural ambient. We must 
also note a certain relationship with the Cevenne Protestants, 
a relationship which also appears quite natural if we recall 
that Lausanne and Geneva were the principal refuges of the 
Huguenots who fled there to re-establish their shattered 
churches at the time of the persecutions. Near the cathedral 
in Lausanne one can still inspect the house of Antoine Court, 
the founder of the theological faculty which trained clan 
destine pastors for the country of the Revocation. Even today 
Swiss religious currents are felt in Nimes and vice versa; 
when some mystical healer in the upland valleys of the 
Cevennes gets talked about Cook's tours are often organized 
in Switzerland to take parties to marvel at him. 

Connections with Protestant Paris are also close. Protestant 
high finance in Paris is to a great extent of Swiss origin. It is 
also by no means exceptional to find that the pastors of 
French Protestant parishes are men originally from French- 
speaking Switzerland. There is such a current exchange of 
ideas that from the religious point of view, and even from a 
certain social and moral viewpoint, the French Protestant 
does not feel himself a stranger on the shores of Lake Geneva 
or in Neuchatel. As a result there exists a certain Franco- 
Swiss Protestant atmosphere and a certain moral, or even 
moralizing, angle from which problems are viewed which 
bring French-speaking Protestant Switzerland and Refor 
mation France very close together. From this point of view 
a French Protestant and a Swiss Protestant are closer to each 
other than a French Protestant and a French Catholic. And 
similarly it would also be quite right to say that a Swiss 
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Catholic from Fribourg or Valais can establish a much 
greater degree of intimacy with his French co-religionist than 
with his Protestant fellow citizen of Geneva, Lausanne or 
NeuchateL 

The Anglo-Saxon attraction, though limited to a smaller 
circle, appears no less strong. One can frequently meet a 
certain intimacy, on a Protestant and social basis, with 
England and the United States amongst Swiss, who feel 
themselves more at home in London or New York than in 
Paris. Thanks to a community of Protestant thought these 
Swiss take the same viewpoint in international questions as 
the English and the Americans. At one time there was a quite 
Wilsonian conception of the Covenant and of the League of 
Nations, imbued with a sort of international mysticism; 
many French Swiss shared it though politically Switzerland 
adopted a reserved attitude. The French adhesion to the idea 
was more matter of fact, more juridical and more rationally 
ideological. For analagous reasons many doctrines and 
systems which have never made any appeal in France, a 
Catholic country, have, on the contrary, flourished on the 
other side of the Jura. Such was the case for instance with 
Freudism, towards which we have always been distrustful, 
whereas in French-Swiss circles psychoanalysis flourishes just 
as it does in the United States. A map showing the currents of 
international ideas and their zones of influence would reveal 
that French-speaking Switzerland was often on quite a 
different spiritual and social plane from ours. 

Despite these differences, which have their origin chiefly 
in religion and in a political education handed down for 
centuries, it is impossible not to recognize the almost physical 
closeness which exists with the neighbouring provinces of 
France: for instance of Geneva with Savoy, Lyons and the 
Dauphine; of Neuchatel or Vaud with Burgundy and the 
Franche-Comte. The Burgundian-Rhodanian affinity is 
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obvious. I have sometimes asked myself whether, apart from 
its Protestantism and its membership of the Confederation, 
Geneva is not on the whole more Allobrogian or Savoyard, 
and more international too, than properly Swiss. And might 
one not ask something of the same sort with regard to the 
Vaudois temperament, which is but thinly overlaid by 
Bernese influence and reformed moralism? Is perhaps the 
Vaudois a real Burgundian after all, in love with his vine 
yard, ban viveur and an epicure by race? It is a historical fact 
that the Reformation tended to efface his natural disposition 
by imposing an enforced austerity, favoured by the women 
and suffered by the men. But we can sense a struggle between 
imported moral regulations and the original character, the 
rivalry of a harsh Puritanism and the taste for good living 
which is so natural in that happy countryside. 

Like England, Switzerland was 'Victorian' in her own 
fashion in the nineteenth century, that is to say, puritanical, 
but now that period has passed and a reaction has set in there 
just as in England and the United States. Protestant domina 
tion is no longer unquestioned as it once was; manners are 
freer, and, in addition, Catholic pressure has become more 
insinuating and penetrating. Protestant circles are quite 
clearly suffering from the indifference of many of the faithful, 
whilst many others, who are not at all indifferent, feel them 
selves attracted to religious forms whose inspiration does not 
derive from the Protestant tradition. Without discussing 
conversions to Catholicism, which have been spectacular 
because they have involved members of the highest society, 
there was obviously between the two wars a tendency 
towards ritualist forms in religion, rather in the manner of 
the High Church, towards more sacerdotal conceptions of the 
pastorate and towards certain practices whose inspiration 
comes from Catholicism, for instance the custom of religious 
retreat. The main body of Protestantism has not been shaken 
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by these things, and, in fact, some of these tendencies belong 
to yesterday rather than today, but they are nevertheless 
symptomatic of a certain loosening. However, we must not 
exaggerate the real extent of these tendencies, some of which 
are hardly more than inclinations. When the French Swiss is 
in France he readily adopts opinions and doctrines from 
which he fails to draw the conclusions one might logically 
expect once he has returned home. For instance, if he is a 
Royalist in Paris and for France, he is not at all a Royalist for 
Switzerland in Switzerland. He will even flirt with French 
Catholicism, and that strikes him as intellectual elegance in 
Paris or Lyons, but he will do nothing of the sort in Geneva, 
where a sort of instinctive sacred union rallies him in defence 
of the Reformation. 

One can conclude, I feel, that a French Swiss is (politics 
apart) a Frenchman, but one whose habitat is further to the 
East, in the time belt of Central Europe, fashioned in great 
measure by the Latin tradition, but strongly marked by the 
Protestantism of Calvin and by his membership of the Swiss 
Confederation. It is a source of strength for France to possess, 
outside her political frontiers but within her cultural borders, 
this unique and vivacious member of the great French lan 
guage family. And, in a complementary fashion, it is also a 
very real source of strength for Switzerland to possess within 
her political frontiers this cultural section of an illustrious 
spiritual family. 

5. THE ITALIANS AND THE ROMANCHES 

The French are not the only minority in Switzerland; 
there are, though in very small numbers, both Italian and 
Romanche-speaking citizens, who nevertheless count for 
something in the national equilibrium, and relatively more 
than their mere numbers would indicate. 
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The Italian-speaking minority is concentrated almost 
exclusively in Ticino, where it represents 90 per cent of the 
population, 146,000 out of 162,000 in 1941, of whom 26,000 
were actually Italians by nationality. There are thus 120,000 
Swiss citizens in Ticino and another 12,000 in Grisons whose 
language is Italian. These authentic Swiss, whose loyalty to 
the Confederation is beyond question, are nevertheless 
Italians by race, language and civilization. They live the life 
of their great neighbour, buying her newspapers, attending 
her universities and crossing her frontier frequently through 
the tunnels of the Gotthard. Their habits and customs are 
those of Lombardy and so is their temperament, which makes 
them more lively, more talkative, more excitable and more 
expressive than their fellow Swiss. Even their Catholicism 
is affected by that close relationship and tinged with super 
stition rather than conviction, which means that there is less 
fanaticism and more faith than in the Catholic cantons on the 
other side of the Alps. 

Their language is, as we have said, Italian, but their current 
idiom is a patois something like that used in Milan. Italian 
literature is the cultural basis for the many educated people 
amongst them, a literature whose classic phase, we should not 
forget, takes a lesser place than that of the end of the Middle 
Ages or of the nineteenth century. Thus Italy seems to 
provide the Swiss citizens of Ticino with the basis of their 
civilization just as Germany does for the Alemannic Swiss or 
France for the Romands. However, the basis is not so strong. 
The local tongue is also threatened with decline due chiefly to 
the influx, very natural in a canton so climatically favoured, 
of German-speaking Swiss from Zurich, not to mention 
numerous Germans from Germany, tourists yesterday, 
refugees today. The first mentioned come for the holidays or 
to work in the hotel trade, in which they are easily the most 
skilled and experienced employees. In certain hotels the 
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whole staff down to the Buttons are citizens of Zurich. 
These Alemannic Swiss like the shores of Lake Maggiore and 
Lake Lugano; it is the great attraction of the sun, felt by all 
Europeans living north of the Alps. Some of them quickly 
assimilate themselves in the different social atmosphere, but 
most of them learn the language of the country only very 
slowly. Under these circumstances the inhabitants of Ticino 
have felt it necessary to protect their language, and a law has 
been passed making Italian compulsory at least for inscrip 
tions and cantonal emblems. This special protection for 
Italian does not in the least disturb Swiss public opinion 
because it considers the existence of an Italian minority 
favourable to the general equilibrium of the Confederation, 
and it is in the same spirit that it supports the Romanche- 
speaking citizens. 

In 1941 Romanche was spoken by 46,456 Swiss citizens, of 
whom 40,187 lived in Grisons and represented 31.3 per cent 
of the population of that canton. Romanche or Rhaeto- 
Roman is a Celtic-Roman idiom deriving from the 
romanization of Rhaetia. It still exists, chiefly in Grisons, and 
in particular in the upper valley of the Rhine as far as Chur, 
then in the district where the Rhine joins the Inn, and, finally, 
in the lower, and to some extent in the higher, Engadine. In 
these districts Romanche is spoken as the primary language of 
the population by 70 per cent or more of the people. It must 
be emphasized that it is not a patois but a language belonging 
to the Latin family and subdivided into two principal idioms, 
Rumonsch in the valley of the Rhine and Ladin in the 
Engadine and the Mtistair valley. For centuries the three lan 
guages, German, Italian and Romanche, maintained their 
respective positions in the Three League Republic, but in the 
nineteenth century the situation changed; the entry of Grisons 
into the Confederation, the development of the tourist trade 
and the building of roads and railways quickly put Romanche 
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in jeopardy in a number of communes and particularly in 
those situated along the main lines of communication. As 
can be readily understood, German was the most useful lan 
guage and interest in the old local tongue declined. Several 
communes in the upper valley of the Rhine, a number of 
those situated on the Rhaetian railway line in the direction of 
St. Moritz, and several in the tourist centres in the upper 
Engadine tended to slide away from the old tongue. How 
ever, the old Rhaeto-Roman language, an authentic vessel of 
literary culture, had its impassioned partisans, who were 
organized in the Romanche League (Ligia Romontscha). 
Their constant agitation brought about a referendum on 
February 20th, 1938, in which the Swiss people recognized 
Romanche as an official Swiss national tongue, whilst it was 
already traditionally one of the three official languages in use 
in the canton of Grisons. That decision was significant, for it 
showed a desire to preserve a third minority language, 
irrespective of its lesser importance, together with French and 
Italian in Switzerland. Public opinion holds that four lin 
guistic elements are better calculated to uphold the demo 
graphic equilibrium of Switzerland than the existence of a 
simple Franco-German dialogue. 

Such protection was necessary, and it did not come a 
moment too soon, for reduced to its own defensive resources, 
Romanche was declining. Quite apart from any ill-will to 
wards it, it is not even now quite certain that it will manage 
to survive. It is amongst the children that its existence is 
chiefly threatened. In the commune of Tiefencastel, a 
station on the railway line from Chur to St. Moritz, 68 per 
cent of the population speak Romanche, 33 per cent German 
and 6 per cent Italian, but for young children the figure for 
Romanche is 50 per cent only! Thus it is the children who 
will decide the fate of Romanche. The Romanche League is 
making a very great effort to stress the literary value of the 
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language, to publish dictionaries, year-books, translations, 
newspapers and magazines, and, above all, to maintain the 
teaching of Romanche in the infant classes, and thus con 
solidate its character as a popular mode of expression as well 
as an instrument of culture. Once as a child I stayed in the 
Engadine without realizing that the population was 
Romanche. On going to the neighbourhood again I found 
the villages bearing different names. Samaden is now 
Samedan, Celerina is Schlarigna, Sils is Segl, but, and it is a 
significant but, St. Moritz remains St. Moritz and is not called 
San Murezzan. The influence of the tourist trade, which is 
very difficult to resist, works for German here just as it does in 
Ticino. Switzerland, in her wise taste for diversity, does not 
encourage this linguistic Germanization. What a lesson for 
the impassioned assimilators who impoverish themselves by 
this very assimilation! 

6. THE SWISS DEMOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE 

Let us sum up the balance of languages in Switzerland. 
If we take into account only those inhabitants who are Swiss 
by nationality we find that the language proportions today 
are: German 73.9 per cent, French 20.9 per cent, Italian 3.9 
per cent and Romanche i.i per cent. In 1910 they were 
respectively 72.7, 22.1, 3.9 and 1.2. Thus there has been very 
little change; practically none at all. At the utmost we can 
discern a slight increase in the number of German-speaking 
Swiss resulting from the fact that the birth rate is higher in the 
Alemannic cantons, particularly when they are Catholic. It 
is 13.1 per cent in Geneva for instance, and 29.5 in Nid- 
walden. Even so there are one or two compensating factors: 
the high birth rate in the French-speaking Catholic cantons 
(24.9 in Valais and 23 .4 in Fribourg) and then the fact that the 
Alemannic Swiss who move into French-speaking Switzer- 
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land are very quickly assimilated, whereas the contrary is not 
the case. Here again diversity produces a quasi-spontaneous 
re-establishment of the equilibrium which is certainly part of 
the spirit of the whole system and even, as Montesquieu 
would say, of its principle: the Catholic cantons are the most 
prolific, but they are equally divided amongst the various 
language groups; the Germans are economically the most 
virile, but they assimilate themselves more readily than the 
French. The result is that the demographic face of Switzer 
land changes very little. 

That is certainly what Switzerland desires. The differences 
which we have analysed give rise to no hostility whatever. 
Each group admits the right of the other groups to exist, or, 
better still, it approves their existence, and no group makes 
any attempt of any kind to encroach upon the others. This 
is particularly noteworthy with regard to the German lan 
guage group and it is also particularly important, because it 
is quite clear that if three-quarters of the population har 
boured any intention of absorbing the remaining quarter 
then Swiss unity as it exists today would be irreparably com 
promised. Now the sentiments of the Aleniannic Swiss 
towards the Romands, though they may be marked by a 
secret mistrust for the more brilliant defects of the latter, are 
balanced by a curious partiality for the gifts which they them 
selves do not possess, and, finally, by a semi-sentimental 
attraction to which they surrender themselves almost as to a 
fantasy. At bottom, very much at bottom, these Alemannic 
Swiss, conscious of their own solidity, regard their Romand 
fellow citizens as charming fellows; less serious than them 
selves, and possessed of quite amazing and at the same time 
rather disturbing Latin temperament. They do not very 
much like to see their sons marry French-speaking Swiss 
girls, who, they fear, would not give quite the same impec 
cable care to the household as the mistresses of Alemannic 
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families do, but at the same time they are secretly flattered. 
And in business it is much the same; they prefer to place some 
solid citizen of Zurich or Aargau at the head of affairs, but 
nevertheless they greatly admire the ease of expression which 
comes so natural to the French-speaking Swiss. And it is the 
same thing when someone has to be chosen as a Federal 
Councillor. When the Alemannic Swiss from the other side 
of the Aare move into French-speaking Switzerland, they 
like their new surroundings, and sometimes they remain for 
good. In that case their sons in the next generation will 
already be assimilated. In short, the Alemannic Swiss have an 
inner admiration for the 'Burgundians' and their touch of 
Latin civilization, and not only on account of their virtues 
(for they have virtues), but for the defects with which they 
quite gratuitously and by comparison invest them, though, in 
fact, from our point of view as Frenchmen these 'Latins' seem 
to have precisely the qualities of discipline and responsibility 
which the Alemannic Swiss deny them. It is with a sort of 
indulgence that the Alemannic Swiss will admit their alleged 
lack of discipline (evidently quite relative), their ingenuity 
in circumventing Bernese rules and regulations (in which 
respect they certainly do not appear very culpable to us), and 
their idle trifling with general ideas and universal principles. 
It is something like the attitude of the English to their artists, 
whose faults they are prepared to overlook on the score of 
their artistic temperament. The lack of discipline the 
Alemannic Swiss complain of in their fellow Swiss does not 
strike them as in the least degree dangerous, and that is, 
incidentally, why they regard it with indulgence. Con 
sequently we must take a certain amount of coquetry into 
consideration to appreciate the piquancy of it. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the feeling was 
reciprocal, but if the French-speaking Swiss have no such 
inclination, at least they have a very strong feeling of con- 
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fraternity with their Alemannic fellow citizens, made up no 
doubt more of calculation and reason than sentiment. Is 
that enough to ensure the well-being of the community? 
Experience proves that it is. In any case, we can conclude that 
for the time being there is nothing whatever which tends to 
menace a demographic harmony which is appreciated with 
such intelligence and maintained with such wisdom. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SPIRIT AND METHODS OF 
SWISS PRODUCTION 

I, THE ECONOMIC PERSONALITY OF 
SWITZERLAND 

C A M E to the conclusion that there was no more apt 
quotation with which to preface this book and at the same 
time to sum up the Swiss than the two lines from Fontaine: 

Travaillez, prenez de la peine, 
C'est le fonds qui manque le moins. 

For this small people owe the greater part of their astonishing 
success to their own labour reinforced by a practical intel 
ligence of quite exceptional quality. We think instinctively of 
the maxims in those old copy-books when we observe their 
patient industry, their high sense of professional responsibility 
and their ability to persist in their aims despite all distractions: 
labor improbus omnia vincit! 

One can hardly say that nature favoured them much in the 
beginning. They had neither the advantage of numbers nor 
of space, and by reason of the high altitudes a part of their 
soil must always be unproductive. Fuel and raw materials 
are almost entirely lacking too. Their only natural advan 
tages are important sources of hydraulic energy, an incom 
parable countryside, and passes of international importance. 
And I should feel inclined to add to these gifts a negative one: 
the absence of oil and coal, for beyond afl doubt some good 
fairy waved her wand over their cradle declaring: 'And you 
shall have no coal.' la this way Switzerland was saved from 
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the temptations of mass production and condemned to 
superiority. 

Switzerland in the machine age has obtained excellent 
results from indifferent conditions. Taken on their own her 
agricultural possibilities are not of any very great account, but 
by her industrialization, which extends to agriculture, and 
even to the exploitation of her beauty spots, she has won a 
place in the world out of all proportion to her size and 
population. Unproductive land in Switzerland amounts to 
22.6 per cent of the whole area and represents 30.4 per cent in 
Orisons, 44.1 per cent in Valais, and even 47.3 per cent in the 
canton of Uri. Under such conditions it is quite understand 
able that the majority of the population, and industry as well, 
is chiefly concentrated in the plain. However, two significant 
sets of figures enlighten us concerning the character of Swiss 
production: 22.2 per cent of the population are engaged in 
agriculture whilst 57.2 per cent are engaged in industry and 
commerce. But towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants 
account for only 32.9 per cent of the total population. It 
follows from this that industry and commerce are by no 
means concentrated in urban centres, but spread out over the 
country as a whole, indicating an extraordinarily high level 
of utilization. It is sufficient to travel through the countryside 
not so much by rail as by motor-car visiting the valleys, 
even the remote alpine valleys, to realize the initiative and 
the ingenuity which has gone to establishing industries of the 
most varied kinds, even in remote spots and isolated cantons, 
sometimes deep in the very heart of frowning nature. The 
reason for such wide industrial dissemination lies without 
doubt in the search for power, and that is to be found in the 
thousand and one streams which gush down from the great 
watershed, but it is also encouraged by a widespread artisan 
tradition which is always ready to adapt itself to modern 
technique. 
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Switzerland has succeeded in maintaining her agriculture 
on a high level, and she is prepared to make many sacrifices in 
order that it shall not decline. The Bernese farmer, the 
Vaudois vintner and the Fribourg cattle-breeder are political 
powers in the land, and the upland peasant, entrenched in his 
communal autonomy as though in a fortress, is also well able 
to defend his interests. His defence is not only political, it is 
also technical, because when it is a question of agronomical 
research, of forming farmers' unions and organizing agricul 
tural associations, Switzerland always manages to be in the 
van. For instance, the agricultural schools held every winter 
in Switzerland have 2800 students as against 2000 in France, 
which means one for every 71 undertakings against one for 
every 1200 in France. And what is particularly striking in 
Switzerland is the almost universal presence of industry, both 
geographically and technically, and the part it plays in all 
forms of activity. This industrial aspect of Switzerland's 
whole production is obvious in all her cantons, and hardly less 
so in the remote high-lying cantons than in the more densely 
populated lower-lying plateau. Thus we are dealing with a 
country which is essentially industrial in spirit and which is 
developing more and more along mechanized lines, a country 
which would be incapable of maintaining the high standard 
of life which it has attained if it abandoned its mechanical 
progress. However, that mechanization is developing on 
other than mass lines, and even to a certain extent apart from 
production in series, and it never proceeds at the expense of 
quality, a circumstance which places Switzerland in a class 
apart, fully Western and utterly European, but nevertheless 
different from Germany, the United States or France. In 
seeking to analyse the spirit and the methods of production 
in this most exceptional country, we find ourselves straight 
away at the very heart of the matter. 
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2, THE GENERAL 1 C T U & E OF SWISS 
INDUSTRY 

Switzerland's total labour force, which amounted to only 
135,000 in 1882, was 436,000 in 1945, having increased within 
those years from 4.7 to 10.2 per cent of the total population 
(in 1939 it was only 368,000). Thus within the space of a little 
over sixty years its numbers have increased more than three 
times over. In a relatively poor country with a high birth 
rate either emigration or industrialization is essential. 

We have already seen that today a third of the Swiss 
people, as compared with a twentieth in 1850, now live in the 
thirty-one principal towns of the country. This circumstance 
is connected with an intense manufacturing development 
which, whilst remaining widespread, has nevertheless con 
centrated large labour forces in a number of bigger towns. In 
1945 the cantons which had the biggest manufacturing labour 
forces were Zurich (81,263), Bern (68,572), Aargau (41,298), 
Solothurn (32,522), Basel (31,794), St. Gallen (31,743), Vaud 
(20,688), Neuchatel (18,440), Thurgau (18,048) and Geneva 
(17,334). Zurich, Basel, Bern, Geneva, Lausanne, St. Gallen, 
Winterthur, Luzern, Biel, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Neuchatel, 
SchafFhausen, Solothurn, Olten, Aarau, Herisau, Vevey, Le 
Locle, Baden and Yverdon are all industrial towns, and their 
very number is a sign of industrial dispersal. Amongst all 
these towns only Zurich's urban concentration appears to 
some extent disproportionate in a country of such small 
dimensions. 

In the course of the last half a century there has been a very 
great change in the respective importance of a number of 
industries. For instance, the textile industry, which headed 
all others in 1882 with 55 per cent of the total number of 
industrial workers engaged in it, had fallen to 12.7 per cent of 
the total in 1945 as the result of the big decline in the demand 
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for embroidered and cotton goods and silks which came 
about with the 1929 crisis. On the other hand engineering has 
increased its share from 10 to 24.2 per cent, metallurgy from 
1.5 to 9.9 per cent, and watchmaking from 6.4 to 9.7 per cent. 
These three branches of the metal-working industry now 
employ 191,000 workers or 44 per cent of the total Swiss 
labour force, whilst the textile industry employs only 55,000 
workers. The chemical industry, whose real development 
began only in 1929, employs 20,220 workers or 4.6 per cent 
of the total, compared with 1.5 per cent in 1882. The food 
and drink industry employs 27,146 workers or 6.2 per cent of 
the whole today as compared with 4.9 per cent in 1882. Thus 
the country's industries are now less textile and more metal 
lurgical and mechanical, and this has diminished the number 
of women workers and increased the number of manual 
workers, particularly skilled manual workers, and at the same 
time resulted in the establishment of powerful industrial 
undertakings comparable with the big undertakings of the 
leading industrial nations of the world. However, Switzerland 
at least has resisted the temptation to play the role of the frog 
who wanted to make himself as big as the bull. In fact she 
is so well aware of the conditions which have made for her 
success that she has hardly felt such a temptation at all. There 
exists a definitely Swiss conception of production; it varies to 
some extent from one industry to the other, but it is based on 
a common inspiration everywhere and it results from a cer 
tain atmosphere, both economic and technical, in which they 
all have their being. 

Swiss industry is the daughter of a magnificent double 
tradition, artisan and scientific; the one born in the uplands 
and of the ingenuity of the peasants, the other born of the 
splendid civilization of Switzerland's towns since the Middle 
Ages. Together they formed a basis on which the Swiss 
qualities of industry and intelligence coupled with an 
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advanced technique could develop to the full. In certain 
industries, such as textiles and mechanics, the artisan is still 
very much to the fore, and his traditions live on in the crafts 
men turned out by the Swiss technical schools whose 
admirable skill and competence thus reach back far into 
the past and who add to these qualities a care and attention 
and, let us not hesitate to say it, the refinement of a highly 
developed European rarely equalled by the American. 

But as we must always pay the price of our virtues, there 
is perhaps something lacking: that creative imagination 
proper to the French genius. In these circumstances high- 
quality production has its own particular character. Its basis 
is scientific rather than artistic, and it sometimes attains a 
degree of perfection which has never been exceeded any 
where in the world. Practice is founded here on the most 
classic of theory, and technique on the most advanced of 
science. It is no doubt because Switzerland has produced 
some of the greatest mathematicians of modern times that 
she is able to hold the lead in those branches of manufac 
ture in which mechanical inventiveness and a sense of pre 
cision remain the essential conditions for success. Higher 
mathematics, with such men as Jacques, Jean and Daniel 
Bemouilli, and above all Leonard Euler, all four from Basel, 
are thus at the basis of modern Swiss development. In 
working out a certain number of formulas and applying them 
subsequently in practice, Jacques and Jean Bemouilli have 
developed the fundamental laws of mechanics. Leonard 
Euler, passionately devoted to applied technics, was the first 
to surmount all difficulties and produce a turbine. Even 
today industry works according to the formulas and dis 
coveries of these mathematicians, which also form the basis of 
the insurance system by a rational utilization of statistical 
methods. It can never be over-stressed that the technical 
superiority of the Swiss has a cultural basis. The famous 
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Polytechnic of Zurich, whose reputation is world wide, has 
its roots deep in the field of advanced science, but that should 
not blind us to the intensely practical nature of the Swiss 
spirit, which is instinctively directed towards application. 

These initial qualities naturally led to the birth of large- 
scale industry. There is no shortage of sources of power, 
which are spread all over the country. Twenty per cent of 
the power used in Switzerland comes from electricity 
generated hydraulically and another ten per cent from timber, 
but the rest has to be imported because from the outset there 
was no mineral coal. Iron ore and, in general, the principal 
raw materials are also absent so that in principle mass pro 
duction is denied to Switzerland; she cannot have heavy 
industry, only manufacturing industry. That is the law which 
derives from the narrow limits of her territory, the inevitable 
smallness of her labour force and the unavoidable con 
striction of her domestic market. On the other hand her 
financial resources are exceptionally large; they have been 
increased by a tradition of thrift which no war has ever 
undermined and by an influx of foreign capital seeking safe 
refuge. In addition we must add that the Swiss franc can buy 
anything anywhere in the world. These conditions permit a 
volume of industrial production greatly in excess of the 
capacity of her own market to absorb. The Swiss must 
therefore export, and they have to do so in competition with 
powerful industries elsewhere which have advantages 
refused to their own. That is why the Swiss must of necessity 
find a different basis for their operations, the basis of 
speciality, a 'made to measure' production, quality, superior 
quality. That is still more necessary in Switzerland because 
labour power is dear, and the extra burden would soon crush 
any production of indifferent quality. Swiss exports represent 
not so much the product of labour in the ordinary sense as the 
product of intelligent labour. Such conditions necessarily 
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limit to some extent the volume of production, but they 
require (precious necessity!) that its quality shall never sink 
below a certain level. In short, Switzerland is an industrial 
aristocracy inspired, no matter what its specialities, by 
higher common principles. 

Let us examine in turn mechanical engineering, watch 
making, chemicals, textiles and food products . . . Every 
where we shall meet the same leitmotif. 



3. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Of all branches of Swiss industry, the manufacture of 
machinery, apparatus and instruments is not only by far the 
most important, but also that which is most typical of the 
special national genius. Its diversity is very great, ranging 
from the manufacture of cog-wheels to the production of 
locomotives and ship's engines, from wireless apparatus to 
electrical generating machinery, from shuttle looms to com 
plete textile manufacturing equipment. Zurich, Baden, 
Winterthur, Geneva, Basel, Biel, Bern, Solothurn, Ror- 
schach, Schaffliausen, Olten, Aarau, Flawil and Zug are the 
chief manufacturing centres, and the best known producers 
are Brown-Boveri, Sulzer, Escher-Wyss, Oerlikon, Secheron 
and la Societe des instruments de physique of Geneva. 
Certain basic principles result from their joint conception of 
production. 

As we know, the United States aims primarily at a mode of 
production which permits standardization and operations on 
a mass scale. In Switzerland the contrary is true and Swiss 
manufacturers systematically avoid the line taken by Ford or 
General Motors. They concentrate on specialization, on 
quality, on diversifying models rather than simplifying them, 
in short they 'build to a specification'. They are prepared to 
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make innumerable adjustments, corrections and alterations; 
they prefer a reduced series, or even a succession of different 
products each treated as a thing in itself, to automatic 
production in series involving a rigid tooling-up; with that 
pohcy they accept the necessity of long and patient effort 
involving extended research and continual adaptation. Such 
a system is more elastic but it demands extreme differen 
tiation, but that in any case lies in its very nature. It is here 
that Switzerland can hold her own successfully even in com 
petition with powerful America. If, for instance, smaller 
motors lending themselves to standardized production are 
required then U.S. manufacturers can make them at a lower 
cost of production, but the contrary will be true when power 
ful motors are required which cannot be produced in series and 
in whose production the special needs of a purchaser must be 
constantly taken into consideration. It is not exactly a question 
of quality versus standardization, but of specialization against 
an automatic production which tends to anonymity. 

One can easily see the importance of research departments 
in such a conception of production and how necessary it is 
that the environment should be a scientific one. The Societe 
des instruments de physique at Geneva, whose supremacy in 
the manufacture of all precision instruments is incontestable, 
was born as an annex of the laboratories of Switzerland's 
scientific faculties and still bears witness to its origin. Never 
theless, side by side with the big undertakings, the small 
employer, very probably once himself an artisan, retains a 
place in this great industry which no one seeks to diminish. 
His individuality in a spirit of inventiveness which requires 
not only adaptability but also a certain imaginative liberty is 
greatly appreciated. The Swiss also make no attempt to 
eliminate the personal factor in their workers; they do not 
rely on the machine to do everything, and they beheve that 
certain final processes cannot in the last resort be done better 
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than by hand, an intelligent and sensitive hand. For instance, 
certain planed surfaces can be checked only in this fashion and 
certain operations continue to require the file, a subtle tool 
which demands an education in itself for its proper use . . . 
Thus there is a logical separation between two spheres of 
production each corresponding to its own environment: the 
one is the American type in which mass is the dominant 
factor, the other is the Swiss type in which specification is 
paramount. In this respect there is a certain optimum beyond 
which Swiss industry would lose its advantages and its 
efficiency. 'The biggest in the world' could not be considered 
a desirable aim for Swiss industry. 

The spirit of the watchmaking industry, although it can 
be regarded as a branch of mechanical engineering, deserves 
separate treatment because it is perhaps the most authentically 
Swiss of all branches of production, and it is certainly one of 
the oldest. It is a French-Swiss industry, or more accurately 
a Jurassic industry, and it extends from Geneva to Schaff- 
hausen, either in the mountains (Le Locle, La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, St. Imier and Tavannes) or in the valleys just at the 
foot of the mountains (Geneva, Biel, Granges and Solothurn). 
The canton of Solothurn holds the lead in the series produc 
tion of parts, but for the finished article it is the canton of 
Neuchatel, whose capital, a learned centre, possesses a 
laboratory world famous for horological research. The 
industry was originally artisan, and to a great extent it still is, 
but in the meantime it has become highly mechanized. There 
are more than 400 factories, but there are only 65 which 
manufacture the parts to be assembled, and this operation 
raises the most interesting problems for a country which is at 
the same time traditional and yet advanced with regard to the 
relations between artisanship and large-scale production in 
series. Switzerland holds practically a monopoly in the 
world, if not of watch manufacture then of export, and up to 
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the present neither the United States nor Japan has succeeded 
in dispossessing her of it. In an age in which time is measured 
more and more not by the hour as formerly, or even by the 
minute as it was yesterday, but by the second, and in which 
the split-second timing of military operations has immensely 
enhanced the demand for accuracy, the watch in all its forms 
has become an essential part of modern man's equipment. In 
consequence the conditions under which watches are 
manufactured are of very great importance. 

Development from the end of the nineteenth century on 
wards was rapid, and nothing better illustrates the astonishing 
genius of Swiss industry for adaptation. Formerly many 
varying kinds of watch were manufactured and makers 
gladly worked to the specifications of their clients. In 
addition, the simplicity of the tools required permitted, even 
favoured, the dispersal of the manufacturing process. How 
ever, the increasing cost of tooling-up made it necessary 
for Swiss watchmakers to produce in series, and the kinds 
of watch produced had to be simplified. Thus they had, 
willy-nilly, to accept the principle of standardization and 
mechanization. The first stage was introduced with boxed 
sets in which each part was numbered, but in order to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by adjustments before 
completion the principle of interchangeability has been 
adopted almost universally since, the parts being assembled 
after simple nickelling without numbering. Further, the 
immense advance which has been made in the mechanized 
manufacture of parts has practically led to the abolition of the 
final stage when any necessary alterations or adjustments 
were made by highly trained personnel, and the assembly is 
carried out by a less skilled staff, though the final result is still 
greater precision. On the other hand, the knowledge and 
skill of the foremen, departmental managers and regulators 
have increased considerably, whilst the technique of the 
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research departments, whose work is the basis of modern 
watchmaking, has attained a degree of scientific precision 
undreamt of in the nineteenth century. A hundred years ago 
watches were still a few minutes a day out; nowadays watch 
makers can attain a regularity which is almost perfect, a 
result which has been obtained by a fruitful association of 
artisanship, mechanism and science. 

In the great watchmaking works like Longines at St. 
Imier or Zenith at Le Locle, production consists of four dis 
tinct but co-ordinated operations: the manufacture of the 
parts, the assembly of the parts, the control and the 
regulation. The parts are manufactured almost entirely by 
machinery, and the workmen have become, almost without 
exception, trained experts. In this way greater regularity can 
be obtained than by hand and at the same time the process of 
adjustment has been almost entirely abolished. The assembly 
of the parts, a work of great precision, demands good sight 
and calls for painstaking attention rather than technical skill, 
but it is a delicate operation. As far as the final check is con 
cerned, it tends to become more and more mechanized and 
to be carried out by instruments whose precision is much 
greater than anything which could be attained by the 
individual The corrections 'are to hundredths or even 
thousandths of an inch, and quite beyond the capacity of 
hand or eye. It is in this sphere that progress in recent years 
has been so sensational. Nevertheless there are still certain 
final operations which can best be done by hand, as we have 
already indicated previously with regard to mechanical 
engineering. The final regulating is done by experts who are 
highly skilled and familiar with the whole mechanism of the 
watch. They work at the factories, each at his own special 
table, but nevertheless they are artisans who could just as well 
do their work at home. Thus at the end of the complex 
series of operations which goes to the completion of the 
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finished article the intelligence and skill of the individual is 
needed just the same. 

The degree of skill required from the workers varies 
according to the extent to which production is mechanized 
and organized, but production never loses contact with its 
artisan origin. Now that the use of machinery is general the 
qualities most required are quickness of movement, care and 
attention, sureness and a certain feeling for the organization 
of the work. The best worker is not the one who gradually 
improves his labour movements, but the one who realizes at 
once the most efficacious movements and then repeats them 
conscientiously. Quite different qualities are demanded of the 
regulator, including individual intelligence and a profound 
feeling for the mechanism of the watch. His work is in 
dividual and is neither mechanized nor standardized, but 
nevertheless quite a deal of his work of control is carried 
out with the aid of machinery and is immensely facilitated 
thereby. He is an artist, but in his fashion he must also be a 
scientist. He is still, be it observed, in the great tradition of 
his ancestors who made watches and quite remarkable 
watches they were in the chalets of the Jura. Even today 
some of the more delicate examples of the watchmaker's art 
are still produced in the heart of the mountains in small work 
shops whose owners have thought it wise not to aim at 
increasing their staffer the volume of their production. 

Let us return again to our comparison with the United 
States. The Americans certainly desire to develop their 
watchmaking industry and they are well able to do so, par 
ticularly behind thek customs barriers; but as we know them 
are they likely to be attracted to the more delicate branches of 
watchmaking which demand much care and painstaking 
attention and a great degree of skill on the part of their 
workers when they have so many opportunities of earning 
money more easily? They will be successful in the mass 
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production of watches, but they will find it much more 
difficult to produce watches of really high quality. Why? 
Because they lack competent workers and because their 
regulators work too mechanically and very rarely attain the 
same degree of finish as the Swiss. Thus we come back once 
again to our conclusion that even in a mechanized industry, 
and one which must be accepted as such, the real superiority 
of the Swiss does not lie in numbers but in quality, in precision 
and in scientific technique. 



4. CHEMICALS, TEXTILES AND FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

The Swiss chemical industry also depends on the same 
factors for its success, but from a different angle and therefore 
it deserves special treatment in this study. It is of com 
paratively recent development, and it is only since 1929 that 
it has employed any very great number of workers (12,972 
workers then and 20,245 in 1945). It first arose thanks to the 
neighbourhood of the textile and dyeing industries in Mul- 
house and Lyons, though we must not forget the vicinity of 
Baden and the great German chemical industry. Its main 
undertakings are concentrated in Basel, and today they enjoy 
a world-wide reputation: CIBA (dyes, plastics and phar 
maceutical products), Hoffmann-Laroche (pharmaceutical 
products), Sandoz (dyes, pharmaceutical products and 
insecticides), Geigy (dyes, pharmaceutical products and 
D.D.T.), Durand-Huguenin (dyes), and so on. The factors 
which have contributed to the rapid and remarkable expan 
sion of the industry are complex and closely related to the 
general conditions of Swiss economy. 

First of all there was an abundance of ready capital 
available, and that is a primary condition for the development 
of an industry in which research work is indispensable but at 
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the same time very costly because highly problematical in its 
results; experience shows that four-fifths of the ideas followed 
up prove in the end to lead to nothing. Only firms of sub 
stance can undertake such tasks, but the Swiss have them and 
they do not even have to depend on the banks; once they 
have got under way they finance themselves automatically. 
Coal, tar and petroleum are the raw materials of their 
production. Owing to the universal purchasing power of the 
Swiss franc these raw materials are readily obtainable. 
Thanks to a highly developed system of international in for- 
mation Swiss manufacturers have an intimate knowledge of 
every market throughout the world. Only countries like 
Germany and Great Britain had previously been able to 
obtain such information in such exhaustive detail. Switzer 
land, whose commercial relations are world wide, is now in 
an even better position than they were in this respect, and 
certainly no worse off than the United States. Admirably 
organized publicity amongst doctors, pharmaceutical 
chemists and dentists all over the world not only maintains 
but constantly increases the outlet for her products. 

Before the war Germany was mistress in this field, but 
since then the United States has succeeded in taking her 
place. However, just as in mechanics and watchmaking, 
Switzerland enjoys certain advantages which allow her to 
compete, despite her diminutive size, with the American 
giant. First of all she has the highly conscientious labour of 
her workmen and other employees, who scamp no details 
and whose patience, care and concentrated attention is 
reminiscent of the best qualities of the Germans. And then 
her managers and directors know how to use raw materials 
and money to the very best advantage, thus making small 
economies here and there which can add up to some impor 
tance in the long run, something the Americans never even 
dream of because they are so used to waste. Finally the Swiss 
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chemical industry makes a point of diversity in its produc 
tion; it takes the needs of a very varied mass of customers 
into consideration, and it avoids the temptation to go in for 
mass production, in which it would inevitably be out 
distanced. It is in this respect that it differs from the United 
States chemical industry in particular. In other words, we 
are again face to face with the same fundamental charac 
teristics of Swiss production which we have already seen in 
mechanics and watchmaking. Whether we are in Basel, 
Zurich or Biel we find the same all-round scientific basis of 
operations, the same astonishing laboratory practice, the same 
keen imagination always ready to invent new products, and, 
finally, the same valuable international contacts. And the 
leading men of the industry do not mind bestirring them 
selves: one day they are in New York and another in Calcutta 
or Shanghai. And perhaps the most admirable feature is that 
undertakings which impress us above all by their size and 
extent have not lost a sense of proportion or the human 
touch. 

The Swiss textile industry is in a class of its own in the sense 
that its ultra-mechanized manufacture continues to rely on 
artistic factors which have not developed from quantity 
production, and that it still persistently retains an artisan 
character. A tradition dating from the Middle Ages raises the 
industry to an impressive level of civilized development, and 
a museum like the one in St. Gallen shows us its development 
from the earliest times. Without overlooking the fact that 
the Swiss do not possess the creative gifts of the French in this 
respect, or their fantasy in the creation of models, it remains 
true that the Swiss textile industry enjoys advantages which 
can properly be called national and which allow it to compete 
successfully, if not with exotic countries where wages are low, 
at least with those where high wages are combined with 
highly developed machinery. In eastern Switzerland and 
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particularly in Appenzell Inner Rhodes, whose embroidery, 
deserted by fashion for a generation, is now finding favour 
again, women embroiderers work by hand high up in their 
mountain chalets, and that is something which can certainly 
not be found elsewhere. We shall never see Chicago or 
Philadelphia working like that. Of course, there is no doubt 
that for everyday productive purposes the vertical concen 
tration of the factories in Carolina and Georgia results in 
lower costs of production, but the Swiss workshops turn out 
products of a finish and delicacy which give them the advan 
tage once again in high-quality ranges. The Swiss worker 
has a greater tradition than the American and he has mastered 
all the tricks of his trade. And because production in series 
cannot develop to the full here the older country again has the 
advantage. The factors which come into play are complex 
but, given their adaptation to the textile industry, they fall 
into the same category as those we have akeady discussed. 

First of all there is the individual skill of the workers, who 
are blessed, so to speak, with a special sense for textiles. Then, 
a very important factor, there is the high quality of the thread, 
whose successful manufacture represents the most difficult 
and exacting branch of the industry. Let us add the intelligent 
use which is made of mechanical operations, a factor of par 
ticular importance in workshops which are not reduced by 
standardization to the automatic and monotonous pro 
duction of a small number of models. And finally there is the 
high quality of the designs, closely connected with a taste for 
diversity. These various factors all add up to a conception of 
production which whilst accepting the principle of stan 
dardization refuses to accept it slavishly. What was best in the 
old world is conspitious once again in the new. 

There is a natural tendency towards maturity in the 
economic development of Switzerland which makes for the 
elimination of certain elementary forms of production in 
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favour of others whose superiority is beyond dispute. By 
virtue of this weeding-out process, which is not entirely free 
from, the danger of obsolescence, the inventive side, the per 
fecting of models, the business initiative and the financing 
tend to supersede the manufacturing side as such, which is 
willingly left in the hands of younger partners. The result is 
a geographical shifting of production, whose brain remains 
behind. The advanced countries of Europe have been 
developing in this direction for quite a long time, and 
Switzerland, which is the essence of Europe, offers some 
typical examples of the process. In the food-products 
industry let us take the case of Nestle, whose reputation is 
world wide. 

In the beginning it was a group of different undertakings 
condensing milk and manufacturing various other milk 
products whose production rapidly became too large for the 
domestic market. At the same time the amount of milk 
available on the spot made it impossible to develop in 
definitely, and in addition customs barriers arose everywhere. 
The original strictly industrial conception, whose develop 
ment would necessarily have been limited, has since been 
replaced by a more complex one which is capable of universal 
expansion. The two Nestle factories in the Fribourg Alps 
and in the Jura no longer export their products to any great 
extent and they occupy quite a secondary place in the inter 
national activity of the business. The main interest, the 
vitality and the real raison d'etre of the concern are now else 
where. The superiority of Nestle products resides in their 
guaranteed perfection, in their highly developed manufac 
turing processes and in the inventive genius which is always 
at work behind them, improving and adapting them, and 
keeping them in advance of all others. A process of differen 
tiation now makes itself felt. As far as the elementary 
products are concerned there is no reason for Switzerland to 
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retain a monopoly, but this is not so where difficult technical 
processes are concerned; And in this respect it is not necessary 
for production to remain localized in the old country. What 
remains to the latter, the sphere in which it is irreplaceable, 
at least for a long time, is research, the creation of new 
products, and the perfecting of food or pharmaceutical 
products adapted to the tastes, requirements and conditions 
of the age. This concentration of scientific industry, or 
industrial science, can operate only in a technically highly 
developed environment and in that atmosphere of technical 
culture which we have already met so often in Switzerland. 
The heart of this undertaking is no longer in its factories but 
in its central laboratory for research and experiments in 
Vevey. It is there, under the guidance of scientists whose 
work is directed towards technical application, but whose 
character and spirit is impelled by pure scientific curiosity, 
that innumerable specialities, of which the popular Nescafe 
is one of the most recent examples, are studied and perfected. 
But although the conception has its centre on the banks of 
Lake Geneva, decentralization is accepted in the manufac 
turing processes, but without and here lies the funda 
mental idea of the system compromising the unifying 
spirit of the whole in any way. One hundred and 
twenty-five affiliated companies in all parts of the world, 
controlled by a central financial corporation playing the 
role of a holding company, are responsible for the manu 
facture, each in a given country. They are all under the 
same joint direction; they pursue the same business policy 
and they use the same methods. Those in charge of each 
local company are appointed on the spot, but they are 
trained at Vevey and the central office surrounds them with 
Swiss technicians whose job it is to see that the course is kept 
in a certain given direction. These affiliated companies 
benefit from the whole technical equipment of Nestle, all its 
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processes and all the inventions, creations and innovations 
which come out of Vevey. 

Could such development towards industrial maturity be 
pushed much further without infecting it with the germs of 
decline from an excess of cerebral concentration? One 
cannot avoid feeling a certain misgiving at the sight, certainly 
an impressive one, of this great brain henceforth functioning 
apart from a dispersed body. But is that not, after all, the fate 
of Europe? Is it not the fate of superiority itself? 



CHAPTER IV 

SWITZERLAND AND WORLD TRADE 

I. THE SWISS EXPORT TRADE 

SWITZERLAND is an enclave, politically en 
trenched behind mountains, and her spirit is profoundly, 
even narrowly, national. But by a singular paradox her 
economic system is one of the most international in the 
world. This character is reflected in the per capita figure for 
her foreign trade, which in 1938 amounted to 464 Swiss 
francs. This figure is certainly below that for Belgium (564 
francs) or for Holland (523 francs), but it is higher than that 
for Great Britain (430 francs) and very much higher than that 
for Germany (166 francs) or for France (160 francs). In 1946 
Switzerland imported goods to a total value of 3 .4 milliard 
Swiss francs and exported goods to a total value of 2.6 
milliard, a big increase on the year 1945 when the respective 
figures were 1.2 milliards and 1.4 milliards, and far in excess 
of the pre-war figures for 1938 which were 1.6 milliards and 
1.3 milliards respectively. However, this nominal progress 
must not blind us to the striking recession suffered by world 
trade, for in 1946 Swiss imports were only 5.5 million tons as 
compared with 7.4 million tons in 1938, whilst the cor 
responding figures for exports were 507,990 tons and 614,690 
tons. However, Switzerland still plays an important part in 
world trade today just as she did before the war. 

It was by exporting on a big scale, not so much the 
products of their soil, but those of their labour power in the 
form of manufactured goods, that this small people, 
originally frugal in their way of life, succeeded in acquiring 
sufficient foreign exchange not only to supply their basic 
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needs, but to attain an average standard of life which is 
perhaps the highest in the world today. That, as we pointed 
out previously, was due to hard work and intelligence, but 
also to an innate sense for world marketing. The Swiss 
instinctively possess what one might call the exportation 
complex, and it is this point which must first be stressed. 

The high percentage of manufactured goods exported by 
Switzerland indicates at first glance that the country is highly 
industrialized and is becoming more and more so: 74.3 per 
cent in 1913, 87.5 per cent in 1938 and 92 per cent in 1946. 
The percentages for food products and raw materials are so 
small as to be almost non-existent: 3.7 and 4.3 per cent 
respectively in 1946. Swiss industry is thus essentially an 
exporting industry. The home market takes up only a 
relatively small proportion of the total sales, and even this 
proportion can only be maintained by the exportation of the 
remainder, and it is on this remainder that the prosperity, 
indeed the very life, of Switzerland's principal industries 
depend. Exports amounted to 25 per cent of the total 
production of the country in 1937 and 31 per cent in 1929 
(the analagous figure for the United States is not more than 
10 per cent), and during the years immediately before the 
war the percentage rose to 75 per cent for mechanical 
engineering, 66 per cent for the chemical industry and 95 per 
cent for watchmaking. It would seem that these percentages 
are even higher today. Such figures bear striking witness to 
Switzerland's initiative and drive, but such a balance of trade 
is not without its dangers because it means that she is directly 
affected by the repercussions of all international crises, that is 
to say, by factors over which she has no control. 

Since 1913 there has been a good deal of change in the class 
of manufactured goods exported. At that time the percent 
age for textiles was 58.4 per cent of the whole, whilst for 
mechanical engineering (including 17.7 per cent for watch- 
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making) it was 38.7 per cent, and for chemicals 6.6 per cent. 
But in 1938 the proportions had changed to 21.7 per cent for 
textiles, 61.1 per cent for mechanical engineering (including 
17.2 per cent for watchmaking) and 17.2 per cent for 
chemicals; and now (1946) the figures are: textiles 24 per cent, 
mechanical engineering 54.2 per cent (including 24 per cent 
for watchmaking) and chemicals 16.6 per cent. These 
figures clearly show the long-term decline of textiles and 
their recent recovery, the recovery of watchmaking and the 
enormous development of mechanical engineering and 
chemicals, and they indicate that industrial Switzerland works 
essentially for the export trade. 

We have analysed the spirit and the methods of these 
various industries and we know that in accordance with their 
advanced technique they are working for a highly developed 
market, or for markets whose tendency is in that direction, a 
circumstance which indicates the nature of the outlets 
available to them. Generally speaking the countries con 
cerned are consumers either of quality products or machinery. 
Swiss manufactured goods go to countries whose economy is 
already on a high level rather than to economically backward 
countries. Switzerland has thus nothing to fear from the 
industrialization of the world; on the contrary, she stands to 
benefit by it. There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
traditionally the principal customers of the Confederation 
were always her direct neighbours in Central and Western 
Europe. In 1913 these countries were, in order of importance, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and only then the United 
States. In 1938 the order of importance remained the same, 
with the addition of Italy side by side with the United States. 
However the disturbance caused in Europe even during the 
first world war had the effect of increasing the proportion of 
Swiss manufactures exported to non-European countries, and 
the second world war increased this tendency. In 1946 the 
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chief customers for Swiss goods, in order of importance, 
were: the United States, France, Belgium, Sweden, Italy, the 
Argentine, Brazil and Great Britain ... As can be seen from 
this list, the change has operated in favour of non-European 
countries, whose importance is steadily increasing. In 1913 
Europe's share of Switzerland's exports represented 74.6 per 
cent, and in 1938 it was still 72 per cent, but by 1946 it had 
fallen to 56 per cent. That will no more surprise us than to 
observe that the proportion going to the United States in 
creased from 14 per cent in 1938 to 31 per cent in 1946, and 
that of Africa from 3.1 to 5.6 per cent, whilst that of Asia 
decreased from 9.6 to 5.1 per cent. In the same way the total 
proportion of Swiss exports going to non-European coun 
tries rose from 26 to 44 per cent. We can sense here a 
loosening of the bonds of solidarity between Switzerland and 
the rest of Europe, a Europe of which Switzerland un 
doubtedly remains an integral part, but on which her 
prosperity no longer exclusively depends. And on this 
account we can also understand why Switzerland remains 
reticent towards all projects envisaging the establishment of a 
purely European continental order. As is the case with Great 
Britain, there are too many attractions causing her to look 
well beyond the limits of the continent of Europe. The 
figures we have examined clearly show us the reason. 

In a world which is in the throes of industrialization and 
is equipping itself accordingly, export trade is becoming an 
infinitely more complex affair than it was formerly, and no 
country understands this better than Switzerland. Formerly 
I am thinking of the years before 1914 a sort of division 
of labour prevailed between the continents. Europe exported 
her manufactured goods beyond the seas and in return she 
received raw materials and foodstuffs. Such a complementary 
system of international trade seemed in accordance with the 
dictates of good sense, and people believed that it would last 
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for ever. But nowadays all countries are anxious to work up 
their own raw materials, and when capitalists plan to build 
factories for the purpose they experience no difficulty in 
persuading their government to grant them the requisite 
tariff protection. Does this mean that the older countries 
will gradually find that there is nothing left for them to 
export? No, but it does mean that they must find something 
else to export. With this qualification a general industrializa 
tion as such need not be feared as an inevitable cause of 
stagnation. In fact one might even argue that the greater the 
degree of industrialization the greater the incentive to import. 
No doubt the newcomers into the manufacturing industries 
will not continue to buy elsewhere the goods they now 
produce for themselves, but at the same time they will not at 
once be able to produce everything they need, and especially 
not higher quality goods or their own instruments of 
production. Thus there is every likelihood that for a long 
time they will still depend on our machinery and tools, on 
our technical knowledge, on our experts and on our research 
laboratories, that is to say, on our science and on our 
civilization. There is a lesson here for the more highly 
developed countries in Western Europe. Should they 
attempt to keep their old customers with the ordinary 
products of the more easily run industries then they will risk 
seeing their markets closed to them sooner or later. They 
must either transfer such industries behind a Chinese Wall of 
customs, or concentrate production on higher levels, or take 
into consideration the fact that exportation need not be con 
fined to goods but can include 'services', thereby becoming 
an infinitely more diversified and complex matter. Unless 
they seek refuge in superiority they will be condemned to 
decline, if not to ruin. 

No country has realized this better than Switzerland, 
where, together with quality of which we have already 
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spoken so often that there is no point in stressing it further 
we observe the export of techniques closely associated with 
the export of machines and tools. It is not enough for a 
customer to buy a machine; he must know how to use it; it 
must be kept in order; if it gets out of order it must be 
attended to; and if any part wears out, or breaks, a spare must 
be supplied quickly. And when a machine becomes obsoles 
cent it must be replaced by a new and up to date one. Now 
generally speaking -new countries are not able to invent or 
even to manufacture such new machinery, and the business of 
exporting thus becomes highly complicated, developing 
beyond the confines of a sale proper into a whole organization 
as elaborate and scientific as a piece of fine mechanics. Two 
countries, both spared by the war, are at the moment 
exceptionally equipped for such activity the United States 
and Switzerland. Let us see what Switzerland in particular is 
doing in the matter. 

Take mechanical engineering for example: the subject is 
not exhausted with the mere manufacture of a machine, 
its sale and finally its dispatch. Equipment has become so 
complicated that it often resembles a factory on its own. If 
Colombia or India orders a generating station from Baden or 
Winterthur then a whole works has to be constructed, packed 
in separate pieces and dispatched. At the other end of the 
world it must then be unpacked, assembled, tested and put 
into running order. This is not a simple operation like the 
delivery of a registered parcel. Highly skilled experts have to 
accompany the machinery. On its arrival they proceed to 
unpack and assemble it, and they do not leave until it is in 
perfect working order. In fact such technical experts very 
often stay behind as mechanics, experts and teachers. An 
exporting company which has an important market any 
where will have not only its commercial agents but also its 
technical representatives on the spot. Thus there develops a 
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whole series of stages, from the sale of a patent when the 
Swiss have no interest in manufacturing whatever it con 
cerns in Switzerland, or of a simple project for which they 
supply the plans, up to the supply of whole installations, 
together with the necessary technicians. That is what the 
Americans call providing 'the know how', that is to say the 
exportation of the procedure, the way to do it, and they 
estimate that it brings them in half a milliard dollars a year. 
Swiss orders, particularly since the end of the war, are sent all 
over the world in the same spirit. A visit to the dispatching 
centres in Baden, Winterthur or Oerlikon is like taking a 
lesson in geography; on giant cases one can read far-off 
destinations: this one is going to Bangkok, that one to 
Bogota, the other to Durban or perhaps Calcutta. In the days 
of their prosperity the cotton merchants of Manchester con 
veyed the same impression of ubiquitous activity by the 
astounding variety of the places to which their goods were 
despatched. In this way, side by side with their diplomatic 
representation proper, the Swiss are developing a technical 
diplomacy which is covering the whole world with a close 
network of industrial representation. The research and 
creative work remains in Europe, but the benefits of the 
various processes are placed at the disposal of those entitled to 
them throughout the five continents. 

This particular form of industrial development comes just 
at the right time, in an epoch characterized, as this one 
certainly is, by a general industrialization of the world and in 
particular of the non-European continents. The older coun 
tries would be wrong to regard this development as neces 
sarily damaging to their interests because for one thing it 
greatly increases the purchasing power of their customers. 
And, in any case, there is nothing whatever to be gained by 
attempting to oppose it, as some suggest. The development 
in that direction is irresistible. It opened at the beginning of 
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the century; it was stimulated by the first world war; and it 
is now in full swing. In the circumstances, and apart from 
financial or monetary crises, there seems no end to the pos 
sibilities of selling tools and machinery. 

From this point of view the future of Swiss industry seems 
to offer no cause for misgiving. No doubt many of the new 
rich thrown up by this process of industrialization nourish 
vain pretentious, and there is a danger that the Swiss expert 
will be sent home as soon as they think they can dispense with 
his services, but nevertheless they require his skill. To main 
tain such skill and keep it indispensable the older countries, 
of which Switzerland is justly typical, must see to it that their 
industries are scientifically and vertically integrated and 
capable of supplying not only the machinery but the tech 
nique necessary to run and maintain it, and even the technical 
expert qualified to do so. Factories are springing out of the 
ground everywhere like mushrooms, but there are still 
factories and factories, and when we see those that are built 
on Swiss soil, marvels of technical, administrative and com 
mercial efficiency, then we feel regret that there is not a 
different word to describe them. 

Switzerland, a poor and mountainous country, once 
exported the surplus population she was unable to feed: the 
military career of her mercenaries in France, Austria and 
throughout Europe, corresponded to this necessity imposed 
by her economic situation. To the extent to which she ceased 
to export people she had to export goods, and these goods 
being essentially industrial, industry appeared to her as a 
logical necessity of her own nature. However, man now 
follows his product, and in the reduced form in which it 
exists today, Swiss emigration has become, like Swiss exports 
in general, an emigration of quality. 
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2. THE SWISS IMPORT TRADE 

Imports are not a luxury for Switzerland but a necessity. 
If she were reduced to her own resources no doubt she would 
survive, but only with a very much lower standard of living, 
and her industry would cease, because what she looks for 
abroad is less manufactured goods (31 per cent in 1946) than 
non-manufactured goods (food products 29.9 per cent and 
raw materials 39.1 per cent). Switzerland cannot afford to 
indulge in any dreams of economic self-sufficiency, for their 
realization would condemn her to famine and make necessary 
the emigration of a good part of her population. It is there 
fore quite easy to realize how difficult her situation became 
when war surged up to her frontiers like a flood tide and 
isolated her from the world. 

Amongst the products which are normally (but what is 
normality today?) imported on a large scale there are some, 
such as wheat, meat, vegetables and wine, which she could, 
up to a point, obtain from her own soil, but there are others, 
such as cotton, silk, rubber, coffee and, above all, oil, coal 
and iron, for which she depends almost entirely on the outside 
world. Without grain from Canada, the Argentine, the 
United States and, formerly, Russia, without vegetables, 
fruits and wine from France, Spain and Italy, without oil 
seeds from India or Africa, eggs from the Balkans, sugar from 
Czechoslovakia, Qfba or the Philippines, coffee from Brazil 
and tobacco from the United States, Switzerland would 
certainly not be able to maintain her present standard of 
living. And without coal from Germany, cotton from the 
United States or Egypt, and without Italian or Asiatic silk, 
the wheels of her industry could not continue to turn nor 
mally. In times of peace, and let us add, in times of economic 
peace and under a liberal regime, such a situation, given a 
sound currency, presents no difficulties. It was a similar 
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situation in the nineteenth century which suggested free trade 
to Cobden. Switzerland could have taken the famous leaf, 
so much outmoded today, from the book of Stanley Jevons 
and adapted it to her own use: 

The plains of North America and Russia are our corn 
fields Chicago and Odessa are our granaries; Canada 
and the Baltic are our timber-forests; Australasia con 
tains our sheep-farms, and in South America are our 
herds of oxen; Peru sends her silver, and the gold of 
California and Australia flows to London; the Chinese 
grow tea for us, and our coffee, sugar and spice plan 
tations are in all the Indies. Spain and France are our 
vineyards, and the Mediterranean our fruit-garden; and 
our cotton-grounds, which formerly occupied the 
southern United States, are now everywhere in the 
warm regions of the earth. 1 

One cannot read those lines without a certain feeling of 
regret, for the world that they evoke is gone, yet nevertheless 
the picture Jevons paints still applies to Switzerland more 
than to any other European country, though the two world 
wars, and particularly the recent one, have brought about a 
considerable geographic change in the sources from which 
Switzerland draws her supplies. Up to 1913, even up to 1938, 
her immediate neighbours represented her most important 
source of supplies. In 1913 Europe was responsible for 83.3 
per cent of her imports, and for 75.7 per cent even in 1938. 
In that year her sources of supply in order of importance were 
Germany, France and only then the United States. But in 
1946 and who will be surprised at that? Europe supplied 
only 57 per cent of her needs, whilst the proportion which 
came from the American continent as a whole amounted to 
35 per cent. The United States became the most important 

1 W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., The Coal Question, Macmillan & Co., London, 1865, p. 306. 
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single source of supply with 16 per cent of the whole; the 
second was Belgium, the third the Argentine, and then only 
came Great Britain, France and Czechoslovakia. Germany 
had disappeared from the list entirely. These proportions 
will no doubt change again, for Europe will recover, and 
Switzerland will tend to look once again to Germany, even 
though she fears her, for an essential contribution. However, 
the general displacement seems likely to continue, and it is 
significant in any case and fraught with consequences, for it 
stresses the dependence of Switzerland on countries which 
are farthest away from her. 

Disturbed by that dependence the Swiss government has 
made a big effort to obtain independence with regard to the 
country's food supplies at least. The Wahlen Plan, carried out 
during the second world war, marked a notable stage in 
Switzerland's economic development. In the nineteenth 
century the introduction of fodder plant and potato cul 
tivation turned the attention of the Swiss from agriculture to 
cattle breeding and dairy farming. In one decade alone, from 
1866 to 1896, the head of catde in Switzerland increased from 
993,000 to 1,317,000, or by 31.5 per cent. But during the 
same period the country became dependent on grain imports 
to the extent of 81 per cent as compared with 28 per cent 
previously. The 1914 war showed clearly just how dangerous 
such a situation could be, but subsequent efforts to increase 
the production of grain came to litde because the crisis of 
1929 and the persistent slump in the market for agricultural 
products discouraged farmers from sowing products they 
knew they would subsequently not be able to sell. However, 
the threat of a second world war caused the Federal Council 
to publish a plan on December I2th, 1938, envisaging a pro 
gressive development of the sown area to rather less than 
750,000 acres, and at the same time individuals were advised 
to lay in stocks. The sowings plan, which will always be 
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associated with the name of Dr. Wahlen, met with con 
siderable success this time, and from 1940 to 1945 the produc 
tion of vegetables rose from 250,000 to 600,000 tons, not 
including potatoes (from 766,000 to 1,824,000 tons), whilst 
grain deliveries to the Confederation rose from 10,102 ten- 
ton waggons in 1939 to 19,295 in 1944. Cattle-breeding also 
rose to a higher level than in 1918. Milch cows increased in 
number from 786,565 to 817,123 in 1944; pigs from 365,798 
to 599,5^1, and poultry from 2,386,398 to 3,775,318. 
Between 1939 and 1945 Swiss agriculture experienced a 
structural change whose consequences cannot yet be 
measured, but which can hardly fail to affect the national 
economic system as a whole. The aim of the Wahlen Plan 
was to diminish the dependence of the country on imported 
foodstuffs. Before the war Switzerland produced 52 per cent 
of her own consumption of calories and imported 48 per cent. 
After the Wahlen Plan was put into operation she was 
producing no less than 80 per cent of her own needs and 
importing only 20 per cent. The Wahlen Plan represented a 
determined national food policy designed to meet exigencies 
with which the nineteenth century, a very happy one, 
was altogether unacquainted. In a world so out of joint and 
so disturbed as ours is it is only too likely that anxieties of this 
sort will continue to trouble us. The Swiss will hardly find it 
possible to maintain the results of this programme of self- 
sufficiency which they put into operation so efficiently during 
the war, but its cardinal points mil remain and to that extent 
Switzerland's food supplies will be better balanced in the 
future than they were in the past. 

On the other hand, as far as fuel, raw materials and over 
seas products are concerned, there is little possibility of 
reducing Switzerland's dependence on imports, and in some 
cases none at all. That is a situation which she must accept as 
being bound up essentially with the very conception of her 
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economic individuality, and one which therefore demands 
her whole attention. Such imports, which are absolutely 
essential, are paid for in part by her exports, but only in part. 
How is the remainder paid for? Here we arrive at the fun 
damental problem of the balance of trade and the balance of 
payments. 

Switzerland's balance of trade is active only in very 
exceptional circumstances. In any normal year between the 
two world wars the excess of imports over exports varied 
between twenty and thirty per cent, and was sometimes even 
higher. It was only when the second world war upset Swiss 
trade by making it physically difficult to import goods that 
the balance tended to be on the credit side. In 1945, for 
instance, exports were twenty per cent higher than imports, 
but if we total all the years from 1890 to 1946 then the excess 
of imports over exports amounts to almost 26 milliard Swiss 
francs. The fact that Switzerland was able to meet such a 
deficit without foreign indebtedness, and whilst continuing 
to grow rich, shows clearly that her balance of payments, that 
is to say, the balance of her debts and credits abroad, must 
have been credited from other sources apart from her export 
of goods. People who know nothing of economics, and in 
France at least they can be found in all classes of society, 
usually imagine that a balance of trade which shows a deficit 
is dangerous, but classical political economy, whose lessons 
are now only too often dismissed as mere twaddle, teaches us 
the contrary, and we can in fact observe that whilst our old 
continent was economically sound I should say up to 1914 
all the big countries of Western Europe were able to 
import more than they exported without ruining themselves; 
on the contrary, that margin of commercial deficit was the 
sign of their prosperity. Switzerland, a touching survival 
from that golden age, is the only country now left in that 
enviable position. 
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During the years between the two wars the margin of 
imports not paid for by exports varied approximately 
between 500 and 800 million Swiss francs annually; for 
instance it was 633 millions in 1929, 962 millions in 1932, and 
592 millions in 1938. We find these same proportions again 
today despite the disturbed state of the world. Although in 
1945 exports still exceeded imports by 248 million Swiss 
francs, the year 1946 saw Switzerland returning to the 
traditional deficit of her trade balance to the extent of 747 
million francs. Thus every year Switzerland has to find some 
where around half a milliard francs to meet her trading 
deficit, and we know that she has always succeeded in doing 
so with ease. Under present conditions, so troubled and so 
unstable, the experts hesitate to give figures concerning the 
factors in this balance, but they were more confident prior to 
1939 when they estimated them at an average of 200 million 
francs as the profits of the tourist trade, at approximately a 
thousand million francs for 'services' (banking, insurance and 
various commissions), and at approximately 300 million 
francs for Swiss foreign investments, thus leaving a clear and 
indisputable credit balance, whose most obvious sign was the 
strength of Swiss currency. Neither the limits of this book 
nor the possibilities at our disposal will permit us to make an 
estimate before which even the experts recoil, but as we are 
trying to understand the essence of Switzerland's economy 
we shall be unable to avoid discussing the role played by such 
essential factors of Swiss economic life as the tourist trade, 
banking and insurance, and all the possibilities of international 
influence which result from them. 

3. THE TOURIST TRADE AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

The tourist trade seems called upon to play a more and 
more important role in international commercial relations, a 
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role corresponding to that of invisible exports and one whose 
ramifications go much farther than one would imagine at 
first sight. The tourist makes a rich contribution which he 
deposits over the countries he visits in very much the same 
way as the traditional inundations of the Nile fertilize the 
Delta. Tourist invasions have become a normal part, almost 
an essential part, of our customs and our civilization. Leaving 
aside for the time being all questions of exchange difficulties 
and bureaucratic obstacles, it is clear that the speed of trans 
port and the taste, now become general, for travelling both 
winter and summer, have brought about human migrations 
on quite a considerable scale. The increasingly collective 
organization of these tours strengthens, here as everywhere 
else, the tendency towards a controlled economy. The trips 
themselves are arranged. It is hardly possible to move around 
nowadays without the permission of the State, and we are 
unable to move at all if we try to do so against its will because 
in that case it would refuse us both visas and foreign 
exchange. Travel agencies are now so efficient and well 
organized that their clients are directed, without even 
knowing it, towards spots which they fondly imagine they 
have chosen for themselves but which are, in fact, in accord 
ance with carefully arranged programmes. Such is the spirit 
of our age. 

Beyond all question the Swiss hotel industry has played a 
pioneering role in the development of the tourist trade, and 
it still remains one of the best equipped and most intelligently 
directed in the world. On the eve of the war it employed 
62,400 people. The economic benefits which a country like 
Switzerland derives from the tourist trade are very complex. 
First of all there are the profits of hotels, boarding-houses, 
boarding schools, clinics, sanatoria and rest-houses of all 
kinds. Then come the restaurants, cafes, brasseries and tea 
rooms, not forgetting the railway station restaurants and 
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buffets (the railway station restaurants at Zurich and Basel 
for instance are absolutely first class, and those in charge of 
them are amongst the leaders of what may be termed the 
General Staff of the Swiss hotel industry). After that there is 
the great complex of railway and road transport, and the 
travel agencies employing an ever-increasing number of 
people under a direction whose intellectual level is remark 
ably high. Finally there are the purchases made by visitors. 
The traveller who has gone to a foreign country for his 
pleasure is a buyer of a very special sort and special shops 
cater for his custom. He spends his money in them simply 
because he is on holiday and perhaps, unconsciously, in order 
to remain faithful to the type he represents. It is estimated 
that in normal times about a third of the total expenditure of 
tourists is made in shops in tourist centres like Luzern and 
Lugano which adapt themselves, not altogether without 
imperilling their good taste, to this sort of customer. At the 
present time it would appear that the proportion spent in this 
way is nearer fifty per cent. That is because the harshness of 
the times has made travelling something very much like an 
escape for many people. They take temporary refuge in 
countries which have been spared by the war, which have no 
food restrictions and whose shops are full of useful articles 
which are not rationed. The world catastrophe has produced 
a customer of a new kind. He is not well supplied with 
foreign exchange, and he traffics with it to the best of his 
ability; he eats to his heart's content but he spares himself the 
expense of a guide when he goes into the mountains; and he 
buys footwear, clothes and household goods. The post-war 
tourist largely conforms to this type. 

Thus in any given period the tourist trade is closely 
related to the prevailing conception of foreign travel. It is 
also related to the prevailing conception of nature. In the 
eighteenth century travellers were quite satisfied with Lake 
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Neuchatel and Lake Biel and the type of nature, temperate, 
but charged with emotion and almost sensuality, which so 
pleased Rousseau. Then in the nineteenth century a taste 
developed for those 'horrors of nature' which alarmed earlier 
generations, and travellers thought only of rugged crags, 
cascades and glaciers. As they became more devoted to sports 
visitors also became more exacting; they were no longer 
satisfied with hotels situated at a distance; they wanted heights 
close at hand, and in winter every facility for skating, special 
tracks for bob-sleighing, telpher lines for individuals or 
parties, and guaranteed snow. The season has been divided 
into two, but at the same time the equipment necessary, that 
is to say the capital required, has also increased, and the 
tourist trade has to adapt itself continuously to the constantly 
changing demands of its customers. No country has bent 
itself to the task with greater ingenuity and intelligence than 
Switzerland. Holidays at one time were a luxury and that 
explains the creation of such well-known palaces such as the 
Beau-Rivage at Ouchy, the National or the Schweizerhof at 
Luzern and the Suvretta at St. Moritz. But they are sur 
vivals from another age. Although there are still a few 
Jewish-American multi-millionaires, Egyptian pashas and 
Indian princes to keep these Arabian-Nights palaces going, 
the species generally is gradually disappearing and the new 
rich from the black markets go elsewhere. These great 'super- 
luxe* hotels are no longer in demand and it is becoming more 
and more difficult to fill them, Some of them, in fact, are 
passing or have already passed into other hands for other 
uses, for instance the Palaces de Caux, now the headquarters 
of Moral Rearmament. Those who use the hotels today, not 
counting the escapist tourist of whom we spoke earlier on, 
are simpler people, more practical sportsmen. They include 
a proportionally much greater number of Swiss, middle class 
and even workers, usually in good circumstances, and this 
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has led imperceptibly to a change in the type of hotel. Today 
the preference is for a hotel with from eighty to a hundred 
beds, ran more economically by one manager or by a 
proprietor assisted by his family. The more and more wide 
spread introduction of paid holidays suggests the advisability 
of even more popular arrangements, and no doubt they will 
figure with increasing prominence in the tourist programme 
of tomorrow. 

Directed by men of real capacity the Swiss hotel industry 
is adapting itself with great sagacity to the necessities of the 
age. The innovations of a Ritz the abolition of the table 
d'hote, the room with bath will always bear the mark of 
genius. Colonel Pfyffer d'Altishofen of Luzern, himself a 
great innovator, first launched this modest Valaisan, who 
subsequently became a king in the hotel world. Today the 
tradition is upheld by the Seilers, the Badrutts and the Bons; 
and in the travel agencies men like Bittel, the head of the 
Swiss Central Tourist Office, strike the observer as highly 
intelligent business men who manage their affairs on big- 
business lines. 

Geographically the tourist hotels are concentrated in the 
three principal alpine districts of Valais, the Bernese Oberland 
and Grisons, to which we must add the two 'Rivieras', the 
Lake of Geneva and the Italian lakes. Zurich, Luzern and 
Interlaken serve, so to speak, as bases for alpine tours, whilst 
Geneva, Lausanne and Montreux, and on the other side 
Lugano and Locarno, are the principal centres for the 
Rivieras. Basel remains the great port of entry for Switzer 
land's tourists, and the railway line from Basel to Zurich is 
the main axis of the system. Shall we one day see the two 
towns connected by a pipe-line for cafe au laite 

The efficiency and intelligence with which the hotel-trade 
schools in Lausanne and Luzern train competent personnel 
are well known, and in Zurich there is a special school for 
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restaurant personnel. The cuisine, foreign languages and 
management constitute the essential elements of the teaching, 
and it has produced such well-known national types as the 
manager and, above all, the head porter. Their reputation is 
so high that they are in great demand everywhere, and the 
traveller meets them, with satisfaction incidentally, in all 
climes. As against this emigration of experts it would seem 
that the industrial prosperity of recent years has drawn Swiss 
labour away from the hotel industry to the benefit of the 
factories. The result has been a big influx of Italian personnel 
to take the vacant places, thus indicating that in all countries 
certain trades which are no longer in popular favour can 
secure personnel only by immigration. 

One can easily imagine how much the two wars upset such 
an industry. Its customers in the belligerent countries have 
ruined themselves, their currencies have depreciated, foreign 
exchange is doled out parsimoniously to financially exhausted 
tourists, and an incredible barrier of bureaucratic vexations 
disheartens all but those possessed of a will of iron. It recalls 
the verse of the poet: Illi robur et aes triplex ... In periods of 
crisis the tourist trade is the first to suffer and, subsequently, 
the slowest to recover. It reacts like a barometer to both the 
heights and depths of the economic situation. Its balance 
sheet is like a world temperature chart. For instance, between 
the two wars the Swiss hotel industry suffered the handicap 
of a currency too greatly appreciated by comparison with the 
currencies of surrounding countries. By dint of sheer energy 
Europe finally succeeded in raising herself from the depths and 
adapting herself to the new situation, but hardly had she done 
so when the second world war broke out. After that the old 
difficulties recurred; they were the same as before, but this 
time they were to some extent even worse. The measures 
taken by all governments to keep their nationals in leading 
strings had become more effective than ever thanks to the 
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progress of our age. But once again Switzerland mastered 
her difficulties. Special credits were arranged and offered to 
countries from which tourists were likely to come, and, in 
addition, the temptation to take refuge, even if only for a few 
days, in this oasis which had been spared the ravages of war, 
was irresistible. Thus the years 1946 and 1947 were years of 
great activity for the Swiss hotel trade. During the season the 
small and medium hotels were full, more than full, to the 
point where it was impossible to find room at all in them. 
This maximum of activity was the condition for a minimum 
of profit because expenses had risen by between 70 and 80 per 
cent, whereas an increase of 30 per cent in prices was the 
utmost the hotel found themselves able to impose on their 
guests. This, however, did not apply to those hotel palaces up 
in the mountains which were obliged to retain a large personnel 
to wait on a reduced number of those luxury guests whose 
species, as we have already said, is gradually dying out. The 
crisis experienced by the pound sterling even if Great 
Britain should prove willing to take up new credits has 
delivered a heavy blow at the prosperity, perhaps even at the 
very existence, of these higher reaches of the Swiss hotel 
industry. 

Taking all things into consideration, the tourist trade 
remains, and seems likely to remain, one of the essential 
credit items in the Swiss balance of payments representing, 
it is estimated, between 270 and 280 million Swiss francs 
annually. But if the industry is to stabilize itself then the gap 
between the Swiss franc and the currency of her neighbours 
must be reduced from its present formidable dimensions, 
and something like a relative liberty of conversion must be 
restored to the world. 
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4. INSURANCE, BANKING AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

A second credit asset of great importance amongst the 
invisible exports comes from the international business of the 
Swiss insurance companies. Thanks to the activities of these 
companies Switzerland plays a role in the world of big 
business out of all proportion to her size. She owes her suc 
cess in this respect to her administrative, commercial and 
accounting genius whose source, as we have already ob 
served, lies in a long tradition of scientific culture and, in this 
particular case, the mathematical science of those great 
citizens of Basel, the Eulers and the Bernouilli. If modern 
mathematics are largely due to insurance business then, since 
it was a form of insurance that Bernoulli sought in the cal 
culation of probabilities, it would be no less right to say that 
Swiss insurance was bom of mathematics. 

What is particularly significant about the remarkable 
development of Swiss insurance business is that on the basis 
of an extremely restricted domestic market it was able never 
theless to expand its system into one of the most important 
international systems in the world. Cantonal limitations 
were, of course, too narrow, but even the national limits were 
insufficient to contain an ambition on such a scale; nothing 
less than a world horizon was sufficient to hold the broad 
conceptions of the Swiss insurance men. To a great extent 
it was through the medium of insurance that Switzerland's 
economy was able to link up so successfully with commercial 
and financial movements in the outside world. For a country 
whose geographic limits are so narrow the example is a 
striking one. Most of the big towns, Basel, Geneva, Neuchatel, 
Lausanne, Winterthur and Luzern have profited in this way, 
but Zurich has in particular, and its more and more marked 
international ramifications derive largely from this source. 
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With the exception of life insurance, 71 per cent of whose 
premiums are collected in the interior, all other insurance 
branches conduct their major operations in the international 
"market; 87 per cent of the premiums for transport risks are 
collected outside the country and 70 per cent of the premiums 
for fire insurance. But the success of the Swiss insurance 
companies is consolidated chiefly by reinsurance business, 
and Switzerland has become the greatest exporter of rein 
surance in the world. It is difficult to imagine the extent and 
the complexity of the network of international relations 
and information which has grown up in this way. Certain 
companies have to take the value of 85 different foreign 
currencies into account in their business. In 1938 only three 
of eighteen Zurich insurance companies confined their 
operations to the interior. About 60 per cent of the premiums 
paid come from abroad, and it is this fact which more than 
any other underlines the important role which insurance 
plays in Switzerland's balance of payments. The size of this 
credit asset is estimated at fifty, or even sixty, million Swiss 
francs annually. 1 

This impressive development of Switzerland's insurance 
business was made possible by the fact that the country has 
an exceptionally large amount of capital at its disposal which 
its genius for banking permitted it to use with great effect. 
But where does it come from? Essentially from a long period 
of prosperity which has not been interrupted by war for 
several generations. Not that the Swiss is particularly frugal. 
Like the German, he is willing to spend to equip himself 
with what he needs and to raise his standard of living; he has 
none of that cheese-paring instinct which is characteristic of 
certain parts of France. However, when profits accumulate 
year after year and a sound currency makes it possible to save, 
the volume of finance at his disposal grows naturally and 

1 JEAN HAIPERIN, Les assurances en Suisse et dms le Mawfe, A la Bacomti&re, Neachatel. 
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normally. It is in this way that many big businesses have 
begun to finance themselves thus leaving the banks and the 
State greater freedom of movement financially, a circum 
stance which is not without effect on the whole economic 
atmosphere of the country. What is true of Swiss insurance 
business also applies to Swiss banking, whose operations tend 
logically to extend beyond the frontiers and engage in 
international affairs either because they go out to seek them 
or because international business comes to Switzerland to 
obtain the assistance it requires. Whichever way it is, 
Switzerland's balance of payments finds new opportunities 
for adding to its credit balance abroad. Under this same 
heading we must take account of the profits made by Swiss 
banks, trusts and financial corporations from their 
international operations (deducting payments of a similar 
nature made by Switzerland to foreign countries). Then we 
must include divers other revenues: banking commissions, 
exchange operations, the negotiation of tides, the profits of 
financial corporations, holding companies and international 
transport undertakings to the extent that their operations 
extend beyond the frontiers. 

The total value of Swiss assets abroad is not exactly 
known, but between the two wars the revenue from them 
was estimated at more than 300 million Swiss francs. We 
know, however, that these holdings, judiciously made up, are 
the source of important revenues which have increased very 
considerably since 1914. It is true that the currency vexations 
which now prevail threaten to some extent to prevent their 
conversion, and the same is true of the money earned by the 
Swiss outside their own frontiers. 

The really typical characteristic of Swiss banking is the 
abnormally large volume of capital which enters Switzerland 
to find a refuge from fiscal persecution or currency instability. 
There are no statistics concerning the exact volume of such 
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capital, and that is not surprising because its owners are not 
at all willing to give information to the authorities, to fiscal 
spies or curious statisticians, but Switzerland certainly owes 
part of her exceptional financial affluence to this influx, which 
has exercised, if not a measurable, then at least an obvious 
influence on the development, sometimes to a lavish degree, 
of her national equipment, and, in a general way, on the 
living standards of her people. 

We have already made the acquaintance of Switzerland in 
her role as a refuge. The country was once a haven for 
French Protestants and the consequences can still be observed 
in Franco-Swiss relations, particularly in banking; the same 
Protestant families can be met in Geneva and Paris, Pro 
testant high finance in Paris being recruited largely amongst 
the descendants of those exiled by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. At the beginning of the twentieth century the 
introduction of a closer fiscal control in various countries, 
and particularly in France, led to a new emigration, this time 
of a fiscal character, as threatened taxpayers sought to send 
their capital into safety abroad. Geneva, Basel and Zurich 
profited considerably by this movement, which is the source 
of an important part of their banking operations. That is 
true in particular of Geneva. Banking there is in the hands of 
seven principal houses, Lombard-Odier, Pictet, Hentsch, 
Ferrier-Lullin, Mirabaud, Darier and Bordier, and at the 
present time it specializes particularly in the management of 
capital, maintaining close, almost family relations with Paris 
Protestant banking, which, from time to time, it deprives of 
some of its clients. The bankers of Basel and Zurich, and also 
the cantonal banks, conduct the same type of operations but they 
are no longer in a position to compete in general banking affairs 
with great current banking businesses like the Credit Suisse, la 
Sotiete de banque suisse and the Union de banques suisse. 

The Swiss fiscal redoubt, a security zone by comparison 
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with the dangerous areas which surround it, gives rise to a 
whole series of special financial operations. The foreigner 
let us say the Frenchman anxious to put his capital into safe 
keeping and to remove it in particular from the depredations 
of his own Treasury, goes with it to some Swiss banker 
whom he knows personally and for whom he is not a mere 
number, although it is precisely as a number, and completely 
anonymous, that he will figure in the bank's books. This 
client's name will be known to the director and to no one else. 
None of the bank's employees will know it. What happens 
subsequently to his money? Converted into Swiss currency 
it will serve to buy stocks and shares either Swiss or foreign 
and very often American. In this case it will be the bank 
which appears officially as the proprietor and the name of the 
real proprietor will continue to remain a secret. A part of 
the sum involved may remain in the bank in the form of an 
open deposit. But whatever happens to it, the secret of its 
ownership will remain closely guarded, for neither the banker 
nor the Swiss government has any interest in betraying it. 
Under Allied pressure the Berne government was compelled 
to make certain concessions with regard to German assets, 
concessions it found most embarrassing, but complete 
secrecy is still maintained with regard to all others. It is 
regarded as a point of honour, and, of course, it is also a 
question of self-interest, since unquestionably the country 
derives great benefit from this influx of foreign capital, a 
powerful flood tide which raises the whole economic level 
of the country. Thanks to it Switzerland has been able to 
develop and maintain her railways, float her insurance com 
panies, pursue a liberal policy of public works and, in short, 
equip herself with a lavishness in strong contrast to the 
straitened, even impoverished circumstances which surround 
her. It should be borne in mind, of course, that such an 
accession of capital is artificial and conditional; it was not 
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inevitable and it could be reversed. What would happen 
then? To tell the truth the hypothesis is far fetched, for what 
a fundamental change would have to take place in the world 
before foreign depositors could be persuaded to change their 
sturdy Swiss francs back into French francs or pounds! And, 
in any case, by virtue of agreements with the Allies these 
funds are partially blocked under conditions which are 
equivalent to a moratorium. However, let us suppose that 
capital withdrawals did take place on a large scale, to what 
extent would that compromise Switzerland's financial 
stability? In so far as such deposits were used to buy foreign 
stocks and shares the country would certainly not feel any ill 
effects. On the other hand the disposal on any large scale of 
domestic investments could not take place without reper 
cussions, any more than a large-scale withdrawal of the sums 
on deposit, however prudent the depositors may have been 
in their management. The exceptional financial affluence 
enjoyed by Switzerland as the result of this great accession of 
capital could not be maintained, and the very high standard 
of living, to which we have already referred, might be 
threatened. Switzerland might then be brought to realize 
that excessive immobilization had been the counterpart of 
what was, after all, an abnormal influx of capital. But that 
is just the point, conditions are not normal, and Switzerland 
is benefiting from an exceptional situation without showing 
any signs of imprudence. Without imprudence perhaps, but 
not altogether without reproach, for this country, so 
scrupulous with regard to its own federal laws and so proud 
of its own fiscal honesty, has in this respect allowed itself to 
become the international protector of downright swindlers. 
'Truth on one side of the Pyrenees; error on the other/ But 
after all, is not everything exceptional in the fate of Switzer 
land, particularly since she alone in Europe has escaped the 
catastrophe all around here 
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5. THE NATURE AND FUTURE OF 
SWISS PROS FERITY 

If we try to group the various factors which have gone to 
the making of Swiss prosperity so that they form a coherent 
whole we shall come to the conclusion that 75 per cent 
depends on the export of goods (industrial goods) and the 
remaining 25 per cent on what are called 'invisible' exports, 
or, if you prefer, what it has now become the fashion to call 
'services'. But one way or the other, the upshot of our study 
is that a world-wide system of industrial, commercial and 
financial relations has been built up on an unusually restricted 
geographical and demographic basis. Comparisons which 
spring to mind are England, Holland and, to a certain extent, 
the pre-war role of Vienna as a repository. We shall find the 
typical qualities of the Swiss at the source of this tremendous 
development. The Swiss is a solid worker who inspires 
confidence, a remarkable technician and a born financier 
adept at all banking, exchange and commission operations. 
In addition the level of ability is high amongst Swiss business 
men, who are accustomed, far more than their colleagues in 
France, for example, to look at things from a world angle. 
If Switzerland were to lose her wide-scale international 
activities she would be nothing more than a little moun 
tainous country reduced to a very frugal standard of life. 

As a result of this expansion, together with the increasing 
tendency of industry towards mechanics, the economic centre 
of gravity in Switzerland has shifted. Zurich has now become 
not only the most important industrial centre, but also the 
most important commercial and financial centre, financial 
operations having been logically attracted towards the spot 
where the greatest number of transactions are carried out. In 
every way Zurich has taken on the status and dimensions of 
a capital city. As important as they are, towns like Basel and 
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Geneva are only of secondary rank when compared with 
Zurich. Zurich, the town on the Limmat, is a dis 
proportionately large metropolitan centre; it holds the 
leadership over all other towns, and its business ramifications 
are much more international than those of Geneva or Basel. 
It should be noted that although Zurich is situated in eastern 
Switzerland its affairs are primarily with the West, that is to 
say with Western Europe and the non-European world 
rather than with Germany and continental Europe. For the 
time being Germany is little more than an abyss where it is 
impossible to set foot, whilst towards the east the Iron Curtain 
cuts off the view in a disturbing fashion. The role once 
played by Vienna towards Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
that of a great warehouse, an economic point of departure, a 
sort of distributive centre for Europe's goods, could have 
been taken over by Zurich, which is very well situated to do 
so, but it would seem that Zurich had no such desire. Al 
though Zurich is virtually an international economic centre 
like London, it is not like Vienna an outlying town morally 
contiguous with the East. 'We have no Jews to serve that pur 
pose', a Zurich banker explained to me humorously, and in fact 
such intermediaries really are necessary for contacts of that sort. 
The pyramidal development of Zurich is to some extent 
disquieting to the Swiss, because although it has not come 
about to the detriment of other parts of the country it has 
resulted in the formation of a commercial metropolis whose 
influence in national affairs tends to be quite as important, if 
not more important, than that of the political capital itself. 
The canton, the traditional Swiss unit, sees itself outrun; its 
framework has become too narrow for enterprises whose 
horizon is, in the last resort, no less than the entire world. The 
traditional balance of the country threatens to be upset by this 
development, though it has certainly resulted in extraordinary 
prosperity for the country as a whole. 
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The sources of that prosperity are complex and largely due 
to circumstances, but they are sufficiently co-ordinated to 
have produced a solid result. The principal reason is that for 
a century now Switzerland has escaped all Europe's wars and 
in such a fashion that there has been no interruption in the 
steady growth of the nation's wealth. During the last war 
Switzerland had to work, with resentment in her heart, for 
Germany, but at least her coal supplies were maintained and 
this allowed her to provide both her army and her industry 
with what they required, and the equipment of the latter was 
kept at a high level. At the same time she preserved her 
labour forces, whose great value never declined. Thus when 
peace returned she found herself, almost alone in Europe, 
able to concentrate at once on industrial production. The 
requirements of the world were enormous, particularly with 
regard to tools and machinery, and the result was a period of 
almost frenzied activity in Switzerland, practically a boom, 
which again increased her wealth. 

This prosperity was not limited to the towns; it extended 
to the whole population; not only to business men but also 
to workers, to employees and officials, in short, to everyone 
everywhere. The standard of living of a railway porter, or a 
minor official, or a peasant (perhaps with the exception of 
the peasants in mountainous districts) cannot even be com 
pared with that of his fellow in France. There is no proletariat 
in Switzerland; in fact there seems to be nothing but bour 
geois, in the sense (alas! now out of date) which suggests 
comfort and well-being. But what is most striking is not the 
degree of comfort which prevails, but the existence of a 
margin of reserves which the war has completely exhausted 
elsewhere and which, by contrast, appears extraordinarily 
precious to us. Reserve stocks are available everywhere, in 
factories, in shops and in homes. The Swiss are lavishly sup 
plied with footwear, new clothes made of excellent cloth, fur- 
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niture, and household equipment in first-class condition, and 
everything is looked after with such care as to create an 
impression on us new poor of real luxury. Such reserves give 
the Swiss a feeling of security and confidence. There is a 
complete absence of material anxiety, and that helps to make 
them satisfied, tranquil and content with their lot, rather in 
the fashion of the 'well-to-do' of other days, who enjoyed 
such a superfluity that they had almost forgotten the pri 
vations reserved to those they called 'the poor' . . . such as we 
are today. No other country creates tie same impression 
today, neither the United States nor South America, with its 
erratically distributed riches, where the rich are too rich and 
the people of the countryside have a level of life not much 
higher than that which prevails in India. In Switzerland 
there is a certain equality in prosperity: there is no proletariat, 
no misery and no hovels. 

But at this point a question arises which concerns the whole 
future of the country. The Swiss have come to regard this 
flood tide of prosperity as something normal, permanent 
and almost constitutional, so to speak; as something cor 
responding to the proper destiny of the nation. But we have 
just seen how exceptional and how dependent on circum 
stances are the causes which have produced it. There is 
nothing unhealthy in the Swiss organism, nothing 'rotten in 
the State of Denmark', but the prosperity of the country at 
its present level depends on international conditions, and we 
may well ask ourselves whether in the long run it will prove 
possible for Switzerland to remain rich on her own amidst a 
ruined Europe and a disturbed world. The gap which has 
opened up between the Swiss franc and all the other cur 
rencies of Europe is pathological, and the change of atmo 
sphere which one feels immediately on crossing the Swiss 
frontier from Geneva to Bellegarde, from Brigue to 
Domodossola or from Schaffhausen to Munich is equally so. 
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The re-establishment of some sort of equilibrium is surely 
necessary. The best way to bring that about would be by 
raising the level of the others, but is that possible? Well- 
informed people, of whom there are many in Switzerland, 
have not failed to ask themselves this question, but the Swiss 
people as a whole are not prepared for the possibility of such 
a crisis of readjustment. 

As far as Switzerland is concerned it would not appear that 
any very grave faults have been committed, except perhaps 
the inevitable development of the war industries, for the war 
had the same effect on Swiss economy as it had on that of 
other neutral countries, and countries which were practically 
spared its ravages. Separated from the rest of the world by 
the blockade and the general difficulty of communications, 
the Swiss market found itself deprived of many of its normal 
imports, and this encouraged the Swiss to develop their own 
production in order to bridge the gap. The development of 
this, so to speak, conjunctural industry still further increased 
the lack of proportion between agriculture and industry, and 
at the same time it deprived older undertakings of a con 
siderable part of their labour power, thus causing a shortage 
of labour which resulted in a general rise in wage levels. 
Such industrial developments born of circumstances run the 
risk of being unable to maintain themselves satisfactorily, 
and they are the first to suffer when competition once again 
sets in from outside. No doubt we shall soon see those 
engaged in them demanding protective tariffs from the 
government. 

The traditional large-scale industries give no such cause for 
misgiving. Thanks to their competence, their equipment 
and their superiority their order-books are full, sometimes 
for two years ahead. For the moment they have no mar 
keting problem at all. The thing which might threaten their 
prosperity is something quite different, namely the incapacity 
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of their customers abroad to obtain the Swiss francs, the 
dollars or the gold in which Swiss suppliers expect their 
accounts to be settled. The question is bound up with the 
basic conditions of distribution and exchange which prevail 
in a world out of joint and divided up into watertight com 
partments. The nineteenth century had a system of inter 
national settlement which functioned with the precision of a 
watch. Based on the stability of currencies and, above all, on 
the absolute interchangeability of certain key currencies, and 
by means of multilateral transfers, it permitted any debtor to 
settle his accounts by using credits he might possess anywhere 
in the world. That system, the expression of a once mag 
nificent economic civilization, is out of date nowadays. With 
our present fluctuating currencies, some of them lacking 
purchasing power, and to the extent that open credits are not 
available, settlements have to be made by bilateral agree 
ment; that is to say that they are limited to the exchange of 
merchandise between two given countries. If the margin of 
credit available in this way is exceeded then the debtor must 
meet the excess either in gold or in hard currency, and that he 
finds exceedingly difficult, which means that exchange is 
largely reduced to bilateral agreement, to the plane of 
elementary barter. Quite anumber of Switzerland's customers 
have already been reduced to this level, particularly since the 
blocking of the pound no longer permits Great Britain's 
creditors to buy dollars with their sterling. For the second 
time in the twentieth century a British finance crisis threatens 
to provoke a general crisis in which not only shaky currencies 
but even sound ones would suffer, and not only importers but 
exporters. In such circumstances some of Switzerland's 
customers have been obliged to limit their purchases. Swiss 
goods are in demand, and the market would be there if only 
prospective customers were in a position to settle their 
accounts. 
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This is the point at which, after an unexampled period of 
prosperity, a crisis could hit even Switzerland, calling into 
question the fundamental conditions of her economic 
relations with the rest of the world and underlining the fact 
that an economic system of that nature, involving a bold 
superstructure of exports, requires free exchange, or at least 
reasonable conditions of exchange, in the world. As the 
moralist says: 'It is very foolish to believe that one can be 
wise on one's own/ 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SWISS POLITICAL SYSTEM 

I. THE ESSENCE OF THE SWISS 
NATIONAL SPIRIT 

THE Swiss as a nation are the result of a balance of 
forces between a triple centrifugal cultural attraction 
and a triple centripetal political attraction. Three 
races, three, even four, languages and two religions are 
associated in a political group which does not strive for 
ethnic, language, religious or cultural unity; yet the result is 
an exceptionally united and an exceptionally national nation. 
How did this paradoxical result come about? 

A triple resistance on the part of each of the three language 
groups to the attraction of the neighbouring country which 
most resembles it instinctively causes Switzerland to fall back 
on her own geographic centre, or, more accurately, on her 
own national and moral hearth. Attracted by France the 
French Swiss resist France politically as the German Swiss 
resist Germany and the Italian Swiss resist Italy. It is like the 
interplay of mechanical forces in which the concentric 
attraction is strongest, and the result is the formation of a 
positive nationality which is not French, or German or 
Italian but Swiss, a nationality whose homogeneity is so 
strong that it has survived for centuries. The source is 
negative; the result is positive. However, this unity, which 
has developed from a common defence, could never have 
come about but for a geographic circumstance: the existence 
of the alpine redoubt. The saga of William Tell would not 
have been possible, even conceivable, in the boundless plains 
of Eastern Europe. Let us recall that in order to meet the 
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most authentic Swiss we must go to the old cantons around 
Lake Luzem. 

The essence of the Swiss national spirit is not to he found in 
the national culture, unlike the position in France. The play 
of cultural centrifugal forces is, on the contrary, almost a 
danger for the unity of the country, and in certain periods of 
crisis it might even imperil certain of its aspects. If they were 
carried into the political sphere in the form of fanatical 
ideologies, these cultural differences would clash and make 
the practice of complete neutrality amongst the federated 
cantons an impossibility. But that neutrality is an essential 
condition of domestic political peace. The fact that the 
cultural frontiers of Switzerland are mere lines on a map 
devoid of all political significance is what permits the nation 
to remain firmly united even in its diversity. However, as a 
result of this diversity intimate relations exist with outside 
powers which certainly require watching. In the biological 
domain nature has thought it necessary to surround the 
individual and the species with stronger barriers. 

The positive factors which make for Swiss national unity 
lie elsewhere. The chief one is a never-failing attachment to 
institutions held in common, and a certain conception of 
political association. All the Swiss, no matter who they are, 
hold fast above all eke to their communal and cantonal 
autonomy, to their democratic regime, based on a direct or 
quasi-direct consultation of the people in all matters which 
concern the administration of their community, and to their 
complete independence of all the powers which surround 
them. This feeling of independence was born in the remote 
valleys of primitive Switzerland where the simple men of 
the mountains, independent of spirit and unconquerable, the 
forefathers of the Confederation, demanded and obtained the 
right to manage their own local affairs, and, above all, to 
appoint their own judges. It is essentially a matter of joint 
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interests easily understood by all concerned, and more like 
corporative, or even family interests, than political interests 
proper. And the result of this, still readily observable in the 
present Confederation, is that in Swiss democracy adminis 
tration merges with politics, or rather, politics are reduced to 
efficient administration. When the Swiss commune col 
lectively manages its alpine pastures is that a question of 
politics or administration? And when a group of 'burgesses* 
within a commune collectively manage their forests or their 
herds isn't that still a question of communal administration? 
The circumstances are the same at every stage of the 
hierarchy. The Federal Councillor in Bern governs in 
exactly the same spirit; he conceives his functions as those of 
a sort of administrative councillor. These men regard 
political problems as objectively technical problems, and they 
seek to solve them in the best interests of the enterprise, for 
it is the equivalent of an enterprise. There is nothing in 
common here with the Roman Empire, or with the Latin 
conception, in which opposing factions seek to obtain con 
trol of the State as an instrument of domination. From the 
chief herdsman in charge of the cattle in the mountain 
pastures right up to the Federal Councillor, taking in the can 
tonal Landamman on the way, the spirit is the same, and 
amongst these men, who are democrats by temperament and 
practice rather than principle, the same efficiency is found at 
all stages. 

Given such differences of language, religion and culture, it 
is clear that a system of this kind could exist only on a most 
definite basis of decentralization, and hence the essential 
importance of the cantonal background. Within the cantons 
themselves the same differences require an even more highly 
diversified system of communal autonomy. Thus it is 
essential that minorities should be respected, that, in fact, they 
should not be regarded as minorities at all, and that the very 
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word itself should not give rise to the slightest disparaging 
association of ideas. By a piece of good fortune whose 
importance it is quite impossible to over-estimate, language 
boundaries do not coincide with religious boundaries, and 
neither the one nor the other with cantonal boundaries. 
German-speaking Switzerland and French-speaking Switzer 
land both have their Protestant and Catholic citizens, and in 
such a way that no coalition of any sort between language 
and religion based on definite territorial limits is even con 
ceivable. If for example French-speaking Switzerland had 
been entirely Protestant and German-speaking Switzerland 
entirely Catholic the precious equilibrium which exists today 
could certainly never have been established. 

In such circumstances the essential accord which has pro 
duced the union cannot rest on language, religion or cultural 
sympathies. In short it can rest only on the practice of mutual 
respect which permits the upholding of certain joint prin 
ciples about which no compromise is possible. Switzerland 
and the same thing can be said about each of her cantons 
cannot, nor does she want to, declare herself Protestant or 
Catholic, German, French or Italian. Even to consider such 
a thing would be to destroy the very conditions of Swiss 
unity. The Swiss system can exist only if all the associated 
parties renounce all forms of language or religious propa 
ganda designed to strengthen their particular influence in the 
community. The Swiss people are so well aware of this that 
they hold fast to their language differences, in which they see 
not only their intellectual enrichment but also an important 
factor of their national stability. In fact, they go further; they 
encourage such differences. The German-speaking majority 
in Switzerland is happy to have fellow citizens who speak 
French or Italian, and it was in this same spirit, and without 
any imperative necessity, that the Confederation officially 
included Romanche in the Swiss language family. The 
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various groupings are different, they feel themselves different, 
and they are not in the least anxious to be the same. Thus 
they must, as the English say, agree to disagree, and this 
neutrality, this refusal to assert themselves, has become the 
most precious cement of their union. 

The German-speaking Swiss, who are in a great majority, 
make no attempt to exploit their numerical advantage. In the 
Swiss uplands between the Alps and the Jura language bound 
aries may have varied a little, but on the whole they have 
remained the same since the seventh century, despite 
migrations and sometimes important transgressions. At the 
present time many citizens from Zurich and Bern have 
established themselves in French-speaking Switzerland and 
the impression of a Germanic advance has been created. But 
they can all speak French, or soon learn it, and their sons will 
grow up with French culture. Mutual respect is no less 
strong in the religious sphere, though it is perhaps less spon 
taneous and possibly less assured. The canonization of St. 
Nicolas de Flue did not take place without causing some 
emotion in Protestant circles: to turn a national hero into a 
Catholic hero suggested a breach of an unwritten neutrality. 

It would be a misconception of the character of this regime 
to conceive of it as an expression of general principles along 
French lines. 'Nothing vague and nothing abstract has ever 
entered into my national feeling', wrote Gonzague de Rey 
nold. 'Switzerland has remained a vision for me. She was 
never an idea/ And he concludes : 'Soil and history, that is all, 
but it is enough.' One could add that it is a matter of tem 
perament and tradition rather than a system of institutions. 
Swiss humanism is not that of man as such, and Switzerland 
herself is essentially something historic. Although it may 
have accelerated developments, the French Revolution did 
not create Swiss democracy, which is the culmination of a 
tradition born long before the Age of Enlightenment, and 
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even before the Reformation or the Renaissance. It follows 
from this that Protestantism can also not be the original 
source of the Swiss civic spirit. 

Anglo-Saxon democracy can easily be explained by its 
Puritan origin, especially in its Presbyterian form, and it 
seems evident that the majority of Catholic countries have 
received no such education in self-government, but this dis 
tinction does not hold good in Switzerland, where the old 
Catholic cantons practised democracy long before Calvin and 
now prove themselves democrats by temperament no less 
than the Protestant cantons, and perhaps even more so. It is 
in eastern Switzerland, and particularly in some of the 
original Catholic cantons, that direct government of the 
people by the people has developed to its extreme logical 
consequences. 

In its original form this type of democracy is ultimately 
barbarian in origin. There were Roman influences present 
at the beginning, but it was the Germanic spirit that formed 
Switzerland. Her spirit is not Greek, or Latin or Mediter 
ranean. As we shall see presently, the Landsgemeinde is not an 
assembly of the people in the market place, but rather a 
tumultuous assembly of warriors come together in arms and 
firmly convinced that the real significance of liberty is the 
right to bear arms. All this is tangible and very close to the 
soil, and in consequence it is conditioned by geography and, 
finally, it is strictly national. 

2. THE COMMUNAL AND CANTONAL 
BASIS OF SWITZERLAND 

The geographic factor is fundamental. Gambetta once 
said: 'In politics you have to be someone; in administration 
you have to be something', but in Switzerland you have to be 
from somewhere. Nationality in Switzerland is threefold: 
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communal, cantonal and federal, but it is communal domicile 
which is at the basis of cantonal law, and at the same time 
only the citizen of a canton is also a federal citizen, so that 
each Swiss citizen must have a domiciliary commune to 
provide him with a deed of origin documenting his citizen 
ship. To acquire Swiss nationality one must obtain papers 
from the Confederation, but the determining factor is the 
decision by which a commune accepts a man as one of its 
'burgesses'. Within the commune, the 'bourgeois commune' 
(it is easy to realize that this term has a special meaning having 
nothing in common with the bourgeois of Flaubert, or the 
'dirty bourgeois' so much detested by the communist) is 
composed of a certain number of citizens by origin, the 
descendants of the original municipal community. This 
internal group, to some extent essential in the etymological 
sense of the term, is the beneficiary of certain property which 
it possesses and manages collectively, or rather, corporatively. 
If it is a forest for example then the burgess will receive a 
certain quantity of timber. If he falls on bad times in his old 
age then he will be supported by his 'bourgeois community' 
even if he has in the meantime left the commune, for his deed 
of origin never loses its validity. Rochefort remarked 
amiably of Rene Goblet, a native of Amiens, whom, as a 
Parisian, he chaffed for his provincialism: 'When you die it's 
for a long time, but if you come from Amiens it's for ever/ 
The Swiss belong to their domiciliary communes for ever. 
There is not, as one can see, any class notion behind it, but 
rather ancient tradition, and although it involves prerogatives 
they are chiefly of an honorary nature, though sometimes 
very practical The burgess who acquires privileges must 
pay for them. It is like admission to a club : members jealously 
guard their privileges; or like the cutting of a cake: the greater 
the number of participants the smaller the slices. The whole 
history and political spirit of the Swiss from the commune to 
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the Confederation itself can be explained from the fact that 
they represent a community having certain riches and certain 
institutions and traditions in common, a community which 
does not feel in the least inclined to share them with new 
comers. The Confederation has never felt that it had any 
interest in increasing the number of its members; its ideal, 
more corporative than imperialist, being to reserve all its 
advantages to its founder members. Such a conception 
explains the latent egoism to be found at the root of Swiss 
policy, its mistrust of certain international proposals such 
as the League of Nations and now the United Nations 
Organization, and also the genius it showed for expansion 
the moment it became clear that, as a small country, if it 
wished to maintain its standards of life, it must either send its 
people out into the world as emigrants or find ways and 
means of producing and exporting more goods. 

The political commune, which includes all inhabitants, is 
larger than the 'bourgeois commune', and it is virtually the 
initial cell of Swiss democracy. Grouped in districts the 
communes in many of the cantons are under the control of a 
prefect, but the term has nothing in common with the 
Napoleonic prefect, whilst in others, for instance in Schwyz 
and Grisons, the commune is independent and practically 
sovereign. Communal administration varies greatly. In 
some cantons mayors, who are also known as presidents or 
syndics, are elected by the municipal council as they are in 
many other countries, but often they are nominated directly 
by the people called together periodically in full assembly to 
fulfil the function of municipal council. Very often there are 
several other distinct communes within the municipal com 
mune: the 'bourgeois commune* which we have already 
mentioned, an educational commune, a welfare commune 
and an ecclesiastical commune. This latter appoints the local 
pastor, and even the parish priest, though in the latter case he 
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is chosen from a list of three names presented by the bishop. 
In the communes of old Switzerland, in Grisons for example, 
almost everyone is a 'burgess by origin'. The 'bourgeois 
commune' often possesses a house, a sort of special town hall 
with a common room and, if the commune is viticultural, 
a common cellar. In the cantons of Geneva and Neuchatel 
the political commune has swallowed up the 'bourgeois com 
mune', and generally speaking demographic development 
has seriously shaken the traditional conception of a privileged 
group based on heredity and continuity of domicile. We 
have already seen that whereas a hundred years ago two- 
thirds of the Swiss still lived in their original communes, the 
proportion has since fallen to one-third. This population 
shift coupled with the development of the means of com 
munication tends to weaken the position of local groups and 
to strengthen centralism. In defending the rights of the 
'bourgeoisie', in the narrower Swiss sense of the term, the old 
cantonal spirit is acting in its own defence. Not long ago the 
elected representatives of Grisons passed a law limiting the 
rights and privileges of the burgesses, but a subsequent can 
tonal referendum disavowed the reform, the people them 
selves being more conscious than their delegates of the 
principle which lies at the basis of the Swiss commune. 

The principle of Swiss democracy is, in fact, to be com 
munal before being cantonal, and to be cantonal before being 
federal. The basis is that of local autonomy. Any centralism 
without a counterbalance which swallowed up the canton 
would be the ruin of a nation whose stability depends on a 
respect for its diversity. Switzerland stands in strong con 
trast to political systems in which authority is handed down 
from a central power. In Switzerland the popular will is 
formed from the bottom upwards, and similarly, federal 
institutions are the issue of local institutions and not the con 
trary. Now in order that this system can function efficiently 
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there is one condition, namely that its units should be so 
territorially limited that each citizen called upon to take part 
in the administration should be in a position to know, in the 
words of Marshal Foch, 'what it's all about'. A message from 
the cantonal government of Grisons dated March 27th, 1943, 
excellently epitomizes the civic educational value of the 
communal administration to those who take part in it: 

'The commune is the prototype of democratic or 
ganization. The limited area of the commune is the ideal 
sphere for the exercise of direct democracy; the sort of 
democracy under which each citizen has a personal part in 
the taking of all decisions of interest to the community as a 
whole, and under which the members of all administrative 
bodies are appointed directly by the people themselves. 
Within these limits the individual grasps the fundamentals at 
issue and understands the bearing of his decisions, and he 
learns from personal experience the consequences of whatever 
attitude he adopts,' 

These graphic lines apply both to the canton and to the 
commune. If we are to understand Switzerland we must 
realize the importance of what is virtually cantonal autonomy 
within a federation of States. In the eyes of the citizen the 
canton is the living reality much more so than the Con 
federation, which may well appear to him as little more than 
a cold administrative mechanism. Each citizen feels himself 
a Swiss as a matter of course, but before being Swiss he is a 
native of Zurich, or Glarus or Valais. In so far as the federal 
constitution does not restrict its powers, the canton is 
sovereign. It is thus something more than a mere adminis 
trative area: it is far more like a real State, possessing its own 
constitution, its legislature and its executive power. And in 
fact the canton is the real centre of the political life of the 
nation. It has often been said that the politics of the Con 
federation are more in the nature of an administrative system 3 
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and one might very well say on the other hand that the can 
tonal administration is highly political. The Confederation 
administers; the canton governs. This explains the obstinate, 
even passionate, resistance offered to the encroachments of 
the Confederation. If the cantons are very conservative from 
this point of view it is because they have so much to conserve: 
a tradition of independence often age-old. The Swiss are not 
anti-State, but they certainly are anti-centralist. It is quite 
true that a tendency which appears irresistible is carrying the 
country in the direction of the centralized State, but never 
theless it would be wrong to suppose that the essence of Swiss 
democracy no longer resided within the limits of the canton. 
These conditions allow the practice of direct democracy, 
a democracy whose origin goes back even to the birth of the 
Confederation and which is still practised in approximately 
its pristine state in a number of the mountainous cantons of 
old Switzerland. Under this regime the people themselves, 
assembled in full force, exercise legislative power without 
an intermediary and elect their own officers. The Lands- 
gemeinde, as these plenary assemblies of the people are called, 
have their origin in the historic pact which united the three 
famous Waldstatten, Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden, in the 
thirteenth century. Not long afterwards, in 1387, Glarus 
held its first assembly of this type. Such Landsgemeinde are 
still held today in the cantons of Appenzell, Unterwalden 
and Glarus, thus maintaining a tradition which is over five 
hundred years old. Its source, as we pointed out earlier on, 
is not Athenian but Germanic. The Alemanni, the ancestors 
of the present-day Alemannic Swiss, gave only a limited 
holding to each family, and the rest of the land was held in 
common. Pasture lands were so held and, similarly, forests 
were exploited, roads maintained, dykes built and the dates 
fixed for sending the cattle into the mountain pastures in 
common. An administration on democratic lines was the 
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natural result of this association of free men; the free man, let 
it not be forgotten, being the man who carried arms. The 
community administered justice and drew the line of 
demarcation between individual interests and public interests. 
The community trusted no one but itself, and in consequence 
it hated the foreign magistrates, the detested bailiffs, whom the 
Emperor or the Habsburgs claimed the right to impose on it 
from without, and against whom the community was 
prepared to defend itself by force of arms if necessary. 
Thus these assemblies came to establish the laws and the 
constitution, politics merging into a simple question of 
administration: the herdsman chosen to guard the cattle, and 
the Landamman elected to administer the canton had the same 
origin and were of the same essence. 

It will be readily seen that such a system is possible only 
within a geographically limited framework. The members 
assembled together should be able to view approximately 
the whole of the domain under their sovereignty from the 
place of assembly. They should also all know each other 
more or less personally. Thus country and native land, in 
the narrower sense of the term, are synonymous, and the 
State, or rather the community, does not in the least appear 
as an abstraction. Thanks to a friendly invitation from the 
Swiss authorities I had the privilege of being present at the 
Landsgemeinde of the Canton of Glarus which took place on 
May 5th, 1947. This whole canton can be seen with the naked 
eye from a central spot. It is a valley, the Linthal, between 
formidable mountain walls, and at one time a defensive 
breastwork closed the exit towards the lower-lying land down 
the river. The people of the valley live from their pasture- 
land and in addition there is a thriving industry born of the 
energy of their swift-flowing streams. Each citizen under 
stands without much need for explanation the elements 
which make up the life and prosperity of the community. 
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The constitutional structure of the canton consists of a 
parliament, the so-called Landrat or cantonal council, which 
is elected for a period of four years, and an executive body, 
the so-called Regierungsrat, or Council of State, presided over 
by a Landamman, or President, who is elected every three 
years by universal suffrage. This Landrat has no legislative 
power; all it does is to present legislative proposals to the 
Landsgemeinde to be voted on. This Landsgemeinde, which 
holds legislative power, also elects the members of the 
Regierungsrat, or executive, and appoints judges. Thus the 
people exercise direct power; they are effectively sovereign. 
In such circumstances die idea of a revolution could not even 
arise because the people themselves are masters, effective 
masters, of their own affairs. 

Thus on Sunday, at half-past nine of a reasonably fine 
morning, the sovereign people assembled on the market 
square of the little town of Glarus. Five thousand men were 
gathered together in an elongated circle beneath the gabled 
old houses of the square, the front rows sitting on benches, 
those at the back standing up. There was not a single woman 
anywhere in the assembly, because here, as elsewhere in 
Switzerland, the population is not feminist. The women 
look down on the meeting from the balconies and windows 
of the surrounding houses. In the centre of the large circle a 
platform has been erected, complete with loudspeakers, and 
gathered around it are the children of the local schools, for 
this is part of their civic education. The authorities arrive in 
procession, very soberly and correctly dressed in morning 
coats and top hats, preceded by ushers in red medieval 
uniforms. The Landamman himself carries a sword as a sym 
bol of the people's sovereignty. In the first row of the 
assembly are the members of the Protestant and Catholic 
clergy, die priests, recognizable only by the Roman collar, for 
they do not wear cassocks in Switzerland, and the pastors. 
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The first act of the assembly is to take the oath to the con 
stitution. All hands are raised. Then the outgoing Landam- 
man submits himself for re-election together with all his 
collaborators. After that it is the turn of the judges. The list 
of candidates for the Regierungsrat, or executive body, has 
akeady been agreed to by the various political parties and 
it contains the names of three Radicals, two Democrats, a 
Socialist and a Catholic. Other names are suggested as 
judges from the body of the meeting and put to the vote. 
Several of these proposals made direct by the assembled people 
are carried after a show of hands. The popular vote here is 
clearly something more than a simple formality. The re- 
elected Landamman then delivers a speech in German after 
which a discussion takes place, but in dialect; the dialect 
which we previously observed was the true national tongue 
of Alemannic Switzerland. A 'memorial' of about 150 pages 
is akeady in the hands of the electors and it contains details of 
the Bills proposed by the Landrat, or cantonal council. This 
document is a very serious affair and I am told that it is care 
fully studied by the citizens, even in the remote chalets in the 
mountainous districts, in preparation for the forthcoming 
assembly. The people do not take these discussions lightly 
for they are well aware that their own affairs and interests 
are at stake, whereas in bigger countries, it must be admitted, 
the connection only too often seems to escape the elector. 

The agenda consists of thirty-two proposals: a project for 
cantonal insurance against crises, and various others relating 
to the question of paid holidays, Sunday rest, hydro-electric 
power and so on. The Landamman on the platform above 
the assembly summarizes each proposal. After that various 
citizens mount the platform to address the assembly on the 
point at issue, to make suggestions for amendments and so 
on. Some of the amendments proposed are subsequently 
accepted, others rejected, and I find it particularly interesting 
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to note that all amendments of a demagogic character are 
amongst the latter* I am particularly struck by the fact that 
all the speakers discuss the objective merits and demerits of 
the proposals, and are not guided, as in other countries, by 
considerations of party politics. I am also impressed by the 
ease with which the speakers address their audience, express 
ing themselves briefly and with cogency, and often with a 
familiar humour to which the dialect form lends itself 
admirably. Not that the audience is an easy one: it grows 
impatient if a speaker hesitates, and interrupters pounce 
mercilessly on the inevitable slips. Obviously, these audiences 
have their traditions and they are not disposed to tolerate 
bores and time-wasters, for everything must be got through 
in one day (and then the sky is growing heavy with clouds 
which threaten to empty themselves on the heads of the 
audience at any moment). However, generally speaking, 
politeness reigns, though occasionally there are loud protests. 
Each speaker adopts the correct opening etiquette with the 
formula: 'Highly honour-ed Hen Landamman; beloved and 
right trusty countrymen!' But on the whole it is a family 
discussion of practical affairs rather than a meeting inspired by 
political passionl 

And yet it is a political society of our own day in a highly 
developed canton. Of its 35,000 inhabitants only a quarter 
are peasants and more than half live from industry. But in 
such a community, conscious of the practical solidarity which 
exists amongst its members, universal suffrage encourages 
sound judgment. That is because each man can see what effect 
the law he is called upon to adopt will have on his own 
private life. By contrast with the mass democracies, in which 
personal responsibility is lost, this full but localized democ 
racy excellently demonstrates its ability to manage its own 
affairs. Long custom has given these democrats by tem 
perament a technique which they know how to use without 
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abusing. They use it even more efficiently now than they did 
during the old days of the patriciate when the custom of 
voting by show of hands permitted the exercise of a great 
deal of pressure. But is it anything more than a survival 
today? The Landsgemeinde have become an exception. The 
cantons of Schwyz and Uri have ceased to hold them, at least 
in their plenary form. French-speaking Switzerland never 
knew them. And we may well doubt whether there is even a 
chance of adapting some such procedure to our industrialized 
societies, which have lost all direct community feeling. And 
how does it function in those parts of eastern Switzerland, 
which have remained faithful to it, for instance in a thickly 
populated and highly industrialized canton with a big 
capital like Zurich? 

The canton of Zurich, the most thickly populated after 
Bern, has 674,000 inhabitants of whom 336,000 live in Zurich 
and 59,000 in Winterthur, which means that these two towns 
together represent 58 per cent of the total population: 44.3 
per cent of the population are workers; n.i per cent are 
engaged in agriculture; 21.8 per cent are businessmen, 
tradesmen, carriers, etc.; whilst 22.8 per cent are officials, 
members of the liberal professions, rentiers, etc. Economic 
ally it is a highly modern industrial system of an urban type, 
though it still has an important agricultural sector. Now here 
just as in Glarus the regime is fully democratic. The people 
elect a Landrat and a Regierungsrat, and they directly appoint 
not only the judges, but also a number of other officials, 
including school-teachers. Proposed enactments are sub 
mitted to a referendum, and as the people themselves have 
the power to institute such referendum^ they are constantly 
being called upon to express their views on all matters of 
public interest. In a society as large as this, of course, the 
repercussions of laws on the life of the individual citizen are 
not so easy to observe, but nevertheless the system works 
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very well, particularly because the various elements of the 
population, town and country, agriculture and industry, are 
well balanced. The interesting thing is that the same healthy 
balance seems to exist within the breasts of the individuals 
themselves thanks to the traditions of corporative life. For 
instance, a worker will not reason exclusively as a worker, 
but also as, say, a member of a religious community, or of 
the 'bourgeois' commune, or as a native of this or that 
locality. Zurich has known revolutionary movements, but 
on the whole they make little sense in such a political system, 
and if they arose again they would probably be opposed by 
the immense majority of the working class itself, reacting not 
as a working class but as a group of citizens conscious of their 
rights and possessing a vote which is by no means a simple 
formality. 

Incidentally there are as many cantonal constitutions as 
there are cantons, but all of them are more or less of the same 
character, except perhaps that democracy is more direct in 
Alemannic Switzerland. I do not think that democracy 
could go any further than it does in Switzerland, if by 
democracy we understand the government of the people by 
the people. The cantonal unit lends itself to this form of 
government, but, as we have already said, it must not be too 
big. Zurich and Bern represent the outside limits or are 
they perhaps already too large? The Porrentruy district for 
example is so remote in relation to Bern that its inhabitants 
desired it to be made into a separate unit. At the same time, 
even if it is very large, the cantonal unit is still too small for 
the effective solution of modern problems. That is the deep- 
lying reason for the growing centralism which Switzerland 
tolerates although her profoundest instincts condemn it. 
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The cantons pre-date the Confederation, and the Swiss 
State was not constituted by unification but by aggregation. 
The Confederation is a democratic republic consisting of 
twenty-two cantons whose individual sovereignty persists 
side by side with that of the Confederation itself. The whole 
domestic policy of Switzerland is dominated by the need to 
safeguard these two parallel sovereignties and to establish a 
proper balance between them which will preserve the federal 
political form. In the present-day world a simple federation 
of States would not permit the establishment of a sufficiently 
strong central power, but on the other hand, any excessive 
tendency towards a centralized State would destroy the very 
conception on which Switzerland is based. A very subtle 
adjustment of central and local authority has been necessary 
to preserve in twentieth-century Switzerland the features 
which age-old tradition has conferred upon her. The solution 
in operation today has taken centuries to mature, and its 
splendid tolerance is not at all, be it noted, a natural thing. 
It did not exist when town and country, nobles and people, 
Protestants and Catholics fought out their quarrels. The 
present happy state results from a common determination to 
Hve together in peace and, if not always to understand each 
other, at least to tolerate each other willingly. 

It is difficult to understand the political regime established 
by the Constitution of 1848, and revised in 1874, unless one 
is prepared to abandon all attempts to link it up with outside 
influences or explain it by superficial resemblances. 
Naturally, the French Revolution was not without its effects, 
but the Swiss Constitution is not in any way French, for its 
character is neither parliamentary nor plebiscitary. There are 
more points of resemblance with the U.S. Constitution, but 
Switzerland has never taken to the Presidential system, the 
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election of a sort of democratic leader by universal suffrage. 
The Swiss political regime is representative; the work of its 
assemblies is controlled by the people voting in referendum 
form, and such a vote can be inaugurated by popular 
initiative. It is further characterized by the fact that the work 
of the executive is strictly collegial, a kind of popular instinct 
for equaHtarianism" having largely eliminated the personal 
element. Its governance is not anonymous, but personalities 
are not decisive. The average quality of Switzerland's rulers 
is quite high, but there seems to be a desire to depress brilliant 
personalities, who might feel inclined to assert themselves, 
down to that general level. Political decisions are always 
arrived at in council, and these councils, periodically renewed, 
lay chief stress on their collective character and never on their 
leading personalities, though they are often highly distin 
guished men. Thus the Swiss steer clear of the instability 
which characterizes French Ministries and of the strongly 
personal factor in the American Presidential system, and they 
arrive at a regime which is strictly Swiss, so strictly Swiss that 
it would work well only in Switzerland and be quite impos 
sible to imitate elsewhere. And then, temperament plays a 
role no less important than that of institutions: the system 
works as well as it does only because it is practised by men 
of sober common sense, accustomed to centuries of mutual 
tolerance, men who have abandoned all attempts to dominate 
each other and who regard politics less as an affair of doctrine 
than of interests. 

The old federation of States has given way to a federal 
State enjoying all the advantages which come from uniform 
customs, postal services, military defence, law and currency. 
Forms have changed and become adapted to modern 
requirements, but die original spirit of an alliance of cantons 
has remained. Instead of the innumerable barriers which 
once separated the federated associates there were, for 
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example, no less than 470 different rights of customs and other 
impositions of a similar nature the Confederation has now 
a joint customs system which makes Switzerland into an 1 
economic unit. Formerly the Diet ruled only ad referendum 
et ad ratificandum; now the Bundesverammlung or Federal 
Assembly is the legislative authority of the country and 
the Bundesrat or Federal Council is the government of the 
Confederation. 

The system of the Swiss assemblies is analagous to that of 
the United States in the sense that it is essentially that of a 
federation. In the Federal Assembly the Nationalrat or 
National Council represents the people in proportion to the 
number of electors in each canton, with the proviso that each 
canton, no matter how small, shall have at least one deputy;" 
Thus Bern has 33 deputies in the council and Uri only one, 
in the same way as New York State sends 43 representatives 
to Washington whilst Delaware sends only one. On the 
other hand, the States Council or Standerat is a replica of the 
United States Senate; it does not represent the population 
but the cantonal units, each of which has two members no 
matter what its size. These councillors are appointed in each 
case in conformity with local laws either by the cantonal 
authorities or direct by the people. The Federal Assembly 
passes its laws only after they have obtained a joint majority 
of the two Chambers, and in this respect the powers of each 
are the same. The two Chambers come together for com 
mon deliberations with regard to a Hmited number of matters 
only, for instance, the election of the Federal Council, the 
appointment of Federal Judges, of members of the Federal 
Insurance Court and, in time of war, of a Commander in 
Chief of the defence forces. 

It is the constitution of its Executive which distinguishes 
Switzerland completely from both France and the United 
States. The Federal Council is composed of seven members 
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elected for a period of four years by the Federal Assembly. 
It is a collegium fulfilling simultaneously the functions of a 
government and a chief of -State. It is not responsible in the 
parliamentary sense to the two Chambers, and even if it finds 
itself in a minority it still retains office. On the other hand, 
it is not able to dissolve the National Council. But the chief 
difference between this executive regime and those of the 
two "Western Republics Hes in the fact that it systematically 
eliminates personalities. The annual election of the President 
and the Vice-President of the Confederation by the Federal 
Assembly is a pure formality. Primus inter pares, the President 
of the Confederation also presides over the Federal Council, 
but this is not at all a function of any particular importance; 
all that devolves on him is certain representative obligations 
towards foreign powers. And, finally, by a constitutionally 
established rotation the post of President is occupied afresh 
every year so that the American or French type of President 
is unknown in Switzerland. The Swiss have preferred to lay 
stress on the collective aspect of governmental institutions, 
or, to use the expression the Swiss favour, on the collegia! 
aspect. The Federal Council makes its decision collectively 
like a Cabinet; it is not represented by the name of any par 
ticular individual member and it is an understood thing that 
all its members, without exception, are always re-elected. 
Each member is at the same time the political and adminis 
trative head of his ministerial department, of which he is, so 
to speak, the first official, subject to the same office discipline 
as the most humble of his collaborators. The Swiss like to 
see him arrive at his office early in the morning by some 
democratic form of conveyance such as the tramway, and 
stay there until evening. Just as he does not distinguish him 
self from his functions so he does not oppose them. In France 
a Minister's departmental staff often expresses his mistrust of 
his officials. Federal Councillors have no departmental staffs 
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in that sense because their administrative character merges 
with their political character, and it is in this way that the art 
of government in Switzerland truly resembles an adminis 
tration of affairs. The average level of her rulers is high, and 
their abilities, which have time to develop, are great. 
Amongst them there have sometimes been personalities of 
exceptional calibre, but public opinion in Switzerland seems 
to mistrust brilliance and it has never permitted any one of 
them to occupy a pre-eminent political position above that of 
his colleagues. The 'personalities' of Latin- American politics 
are out of the question in Switzerland and quite incompatible 
with her political atmosphere. 

An analagous mistrust exists with regard to the seat of 
federal authority, and Switzerland has never shown any desire 
for a real political capital. Bern is beyond all question a 
federal town; it is the centre of public administration, of the 
postal and telegraph services and of the federal railways, but 
it has not become the centre of the country. And the 
political and official atmosphere which has developed there 
has not stifled the profoundly Swiss character, of the old 
Bernese city, capital of the Canton of Bern. Similarly the 
political and official life of Bern has not led to the formation 
of an economic or university centre capable of counter 
balancing the influence of other towns of the Confederation, 
certain of which, Zurich for example, bid fair to take a 
position of greater importance than that of the federal 
capital. 

In federating themselves the Swiss people have managed 
to preserve their sovereignty very effectively, and here again 
we find an essential difference between Swiss democracy and 
French and American democracy. In France and the United 
States popular sovereignty is delegated. In Switzerland 
democracy remains direct, and in delegating their powers the 
Swiss people do not abdicate them. They always reserve the 
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right to have the last word by referendum, and perhaps the 
first word, too, by means of the popular initiative procedure. 
This effective collaboration on the part of each citizen in the 
work of legislation is typical of the Swiss democratic regime. 
The Swiss Constitution provides that no law passed by the 
Federal Assembly shall come into force until after the passage 
of 90 days, and provided that within that period no popular 
vote has been demanded on the subject. And if 30,000 or 
more citizens demand such a referendum then the people 
themselves decide whether the proposed enactment shall 
become law or not. This Popular Initiative exists with 
regard to both legislative and constitutional affairs in the 
cantons, but only with regard to constitutional affairs in the 
Confederation. A minimum of 50,000 citizens can demand 
the adoption of a new article in the Constitution, or an 
amendment to the Constitution, or even its complete 
revision. It is difficult to see how democracy could go much 
further. In Switzerland's case democracy corresponds to 
political habits and customs which are the result of a vigorous 
civic education and a long tradition. 

4. THE SWISS POLITICAL TEMPERAMENT 

If this complex and even rather cumbrous political regime 
works satisfactorily it does so less, I think, by virtue of the 
institutions themselves than thanks to the wisdom, the 
shrewdness and the political good sense of the people who 
operate it. A comparison with France immediately suggests 
itself, and one is astonished that two countries so close to each 
other should reveal such totally different political tem 
peraments; that there should be so much brilliant folly in the 
one and so much sound common sense in the other. 

In France, too, legislative elections no doubt still bear traces 
of a patrimonial administration* in this case the national 
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patrimony, but the field is too wide and it is difficult to grasp 
the play of cause and effect; hence the irresponsibility of the 
elector and the divorce which takes place in his mind 
between his interests on the one hand and his principles (or 
passions) on the other. The result is odd, almost ridiculous: 
the elector casts his vote to affirm his political principles; but 
at the same time he demands that his affairs shall be properly 
administered. Now he is not very good at establishing a 
connection between the two notions, so that very often the 
paradoxical situation arises that at the bottom of his heart he 
does not really want the programme for which he votes to be 
carried into effect. I do not think I shall be exaggerating if I 
suggest that the communist smallholder in the south of 
France is in no very great hurry to see his holding swallowed 
up in a Kolkhose. There is no political mechanism in France 
which permits a citizen to make such distinctions. As matters 
stand the French citizen almost always votes on principles, 
tendencies or persons, and rarely on things. If he voted on 
things, and in accordance with his own secret desires, his vote 
would often be very differently cast. If we are to believe the 
former President Taft, the same situation exists in the United 
States, for he once said jokingly to his friends: 'They vote one 
way and pray the other/ 

Although it can hardly have consciously foreseen this 
psychological dilemma, the Swiss political system makes 
allowance for its solution in a curious but certainly quite 
reasonable political form. The elections to the National 
Council are conducted, as in France and other countries, 
around personalities, parties and programmes and even to 
a certain extent around principles. But on the other hand 
Swiss referendums are conducted about things and quite 
apart from personalities, parties and principles and even to 
a great extent outside the influence of party discipline. In the 
elections the Swiss elector votes as a member or supporter of 
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a party just as we do, but in a referendum he votes as an 
individual expressing his individual point of view about a 
particular measure, having first asked himself how its 
operation would affect his own interests. It is certainly the 
same citizen who drops his vote into the ballot box in each 
case, but it is not the same man, or at least he does not judge 
from the same point of view. That is a subtlety which a Swiss 
Gallup would be unable to leave out of account in his cal 
culations. It certainly creates a paradoxical situation: the 
members of the National Council are usually re-elected, but 
half the bills they put forward in accordance with their 
electoral mandate are subsequently rejected by the very 
people who elected them. Thus as in politics we are still at 
Auguste Comte's metaphysical period the Swiss offer us a 
valuable lesson in positive politics. 
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CHAPTER VI 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN 
SWITZERLAND 

I. SOCIAL AND TRADITIONAL INFLUENCES 

AT a time when the Nile was again at its periodical 
/-\ inundation of the Delta I once made a trip under the 
JL JLPyramids by sailing boat. The wind blew and our 
cockle-shell heeled over, and, like the apostles, I was troubled. 
However, thrusting his stick into the water the guide had 
little difficulty in allaying my fears, for it touched the bottom. 
The political life of certain countries with hardly a century of 
history behind them is reminiscent of that surface without 
depth: everything about it is so simple and can be explained 
so simply. What a contrast with Switzerland, where there are 
seven hundred years, perhaps more than a thousand under the 
keel ! In Switzerland the present is a mere surface under which 
you must plunge deeply if you want to understand the spirit 
of institutions inherited from the furthermost traditions of the 
past. Here is the source of that complexity we meet in a 
country which chooses to be modern but whose every canton 
has its own history like any separate State and looks back on 
it with jealous pride as though it feared to lose its individuality 
in losing contact with its origins. 

Thus history no less than geography contributes to any 
explanation of Switzerland. Her institutions, born of her 
soil, were also born of her past. They are the expression of 
a national temperament traditionally opposed to centralism, 
but compelled to adapt itself to modern requirements by 
creating a federal administration, a structure necessarily 
to some extent onerous to a people doggedly anti-centralist. 
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All the cantons of Switzerland resist the development of a 
centralized State, fearing to lose their identity in it, but never 
theless it exists, consolidates itself and grows ceaselessly. Thus 
a historical past which is always present, the structure of a 
society which has transformed itself socially in the process of 
industrialization and the relatively recent birth of a strong 
federal bureaucracy, are all factors which must be taken into 
account in the make-up of contemporary Swiss democracy. 
The old Confederation was not formed exclusively of like 
partners. Uri ? Schwyz, the two Unterwalden, Zug, Glarus 
and the two Appenzells were democratic cantons governed 
by Landsgemeinde or rural communes. Grisons and Valais 
were rather federations of autonomous communes. Zurich, 
Basel, Schaffhausen, St. Gallen and, to a lesser degree, Biel, 
Mulhouse and Geneva were more oligarchies based on cor 
porations. In Bern, Luzern, Fribourg, Solothurn, all aristo 
cratic States, sovereignty was in the hands of an exclusive 
patriciate. And there were even monarchical forms, for 
instance in the Principality of Neuchatel, the Bishopric of 
Basel and the Abbacies of St. Gallen and Engelberg. And in 
addition, as soon as we begin to consider the cantons and the 
associated territories, the seigneurs and their subjects, the 
towns and the rural cantons, the Protestant and Catholic 
groupings, both French and German, we find that the various 
territories did not share a common status. Some of the can 
tons even harboured aggressive intentions towards their 
neighbours, and were eager to extend their boundaries and to 
conquer territories and subjects. Such was Bern in particular, 
but also Luzern, Zurich and Schwyz. Still other cantons were 
purely democratic and anxious only to preserve their own 
independence. Even today the Swiss have not altogether 
forgotten the time when tyrants from outside claimed 
authority over them derived from a foreign power. And it 
was not only the Austrian tyrant Gessler; for instance tyrants 
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from Bern imposed their rule on the Vaudois. The memory 
of such oppression still serves as an argument, cumgrano salis 
of course, against the encroachments of the Confederation on 
the preserves of the cantons. 

The regime remained effectively democratic only as long 
as the ranks of the bourgeoisie were open to the citizens of 
the towns, the valleys and the mountains. Even so there was 
a class stratification consisting of a nobility, a governing 
aristocracy, a privileged bourgeoisie, and then, at the base, 
the ordinary inhabitants, the subjects. In the eighteenth 
century the door finally closed to newcomers, and by this 
time oligarchies based on birth had established and con 
solidated themselves everywhere. Particularism triumphed 
to such an extent over universalism that reform movements 
aimed less at re-opening access to the bourgeoisie than at 
augmenting the ranks of the privileged beneficiaries of 
power. The unwillingness of present-day Switzerland to 
increase the number of its 'burgesses', that is to say of its 
citizens or nationals, derives from this tradition of the closed 
door. In these circumstances the French Revolution could 
hardly touch a people so little mindful of general principles 
and so anxious above all to free themselves from ancient 
impositions. The peasants showed little interest in the 
Republic One and Indivisible, and so the regime of 1798 
remained purely and simply a foreign importation from 
which the country was subsequently glad to disentangle 
itself by the Act of Mediation of 1803 and, above all, by the 
Confederation of the twenty-two cantons in 1815. Thus 
whilst submitting, as was inevitable, to the influence of a 
powerful neighbour, Switzerland instinctively returned to 
her own very different ways as soon as she could. As we have 
already seen, the Constitution of 1848-74 gives practical 
expression to the spirit of a democracy which is definitely and 
exclusively Swiss. 
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Though these distinctive features are now no more than 
memories, they are memories which are still alive, and thus 
their influence is far from negligible. Grisons and Valais 
have not forgotten that they were once practically indepen 
dent federations of communes. Vaud has not forgotten the 
domination of Bern, though it was chiefly its amour propre 
which suffered thereby, whilst more than one real benefit 
resulted. Bern, Zurich, Luzern and Schwyz still com 
placently recall their ancient grandeur, hugging to them 
selves I know not what feeling of superiority. On the other 
hand, cantons whose formation is of more recent date, or 
which were constituted of disparate parts, such as Aargau for 
example, owe their individuality to entirely different factors; 
and in general the reshuffle brought about by industrial 
development largely blots out ancient survivals. However, 
they persist sufficiently to colour the democratic life of the 
nation in their own special fashion. 

Switzerland is a country of equalitarian democracy, and in 
her fear of personalities who rise too far above the average 
she even has a certain taste for anonymity. But she is not a 
country of social equality. Although a complicated fiscal 
mechanism tends to distribute wealth more evenly, certain 
differences of standing do exist. Indirect taxation and 
customs duties represent less than a quarter of the total 
revenues, whilst taxes on wealth and its earnings account for 
the remaining three-quarters, a big proportion even in our 
tax-burdened Europe. Although there are quite a large 
number of small fortunes (More than half those subject to the 
Wehropfer, or military defence levy, of 1940 returned for 
tunes of less than 25,000 francs), a considerable amount of 
capital is concentrated in the hands of a small minority: 1.8 
per cent of all those subject to the levy owned 24 per cent of 
the total capital. There were 1563 franc millionaires with 
fortunes averaging 2.06 million francs. Although they 
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owned only 4.21 per cent of all landed property (not 
including urban real-estate holdings), 17.6 per cent of all 
private debentures and 39.6 per cent of all shares were in 
their hands. Incidentally, these millionaires are not idlers: 
908 have occupations (569 are established in business on their 
own account and 339 are engaged as directors, managers, 
etc., in other concerns) and only 655 live exclusively from 
their investments. They clearly own a great deal of wealth, 
but the major portion of it returns to the community: for 
instance, an income of 3000 francs from invested capital is 
subject to a tax of 33.5 per cent; a similar income of 4000 
francs is subject to 36 per cent tax, and so on until when an 
investment income rises to 15,000 francs the rate stabilizes 
itself at a little below 50 per cent. The chorus of discontent 
is particularly loud because wealth is more widely distributed 
in Switzerland, but the Swiss are not really greatly shocked 
at having to pay such heavy taxes; long experience of com 
munal life has accustomed them to it, and at the same time 
they are quite prepared to admit that the services they 
demand of their State are costly. Although as an elector the 
Swiss citizen keeps a very keen eye on the expenditure of his 
community he shows none of the Frenchman's parsimony 
in this respect. Individually and collectively the Swiss earns 
good money and he is not loath to spend it; and here his 
mentality is more akin to that of the Anglo-Saxon or the 
German than to that of the Latin. 

In 1941 the occupational analysis of Switzerland's urban 
and cantonal population provided the following figures: 
Agriculture 22.2 per cent 

Industry 41.2 

Commerce, hotels and transport 16 
Public services 7 

Rentiers 5.8 

Miscellaneous 7.8 
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These figures indicate that although Switzerland has 
become an industrial country her agriculture is still of quite 
considerable importance. Switzerland is a country whose 
citizens are used to hard work, but they know nothing of 
misery. Although there may be peasants in the remote 
mountain valleys who are poor there are none who are 
miserable, whilst the peasants of the plateau, particularly 
around Bern, make a decided impression of material com 
fort. They are employers, almost seigneurs in their fashion, 
and the same is true of the vintners of Vaud. There is a 
working class in the towns and industrial districts, but 
certainly no proletariat. And what is more, that working 
class is part and parcel of the people as a whole, as every other 
social group is, and neither politically nor socially does it 
react as a distinct class in opposition to the rest of the 
population, as is the case in other countries. This is due to 
the fact that whilst the worker is certainly a worker he is at 
the same time something more; he is a citizen, a member of a 
corporation, a soldier, a peasant, a 'burgess' of a commune, 
perhaps even a mayor or a member of some council. He is 
certainly organized in his trade union and he is a staunch 
upholder of trade-union solidarity, but that does not sup 
plant or weaken his strong feeling of civic solidarity. This is 
so true that for him democratic solutions embrace and even 
dominate class solutions, though admittedly, his democratic 
wisdom has not been put to the test since the general strike of 
1918 in Zurich. He is well off; he earns good wages; and he 
enjoys full employment with an employing class which is 
always short of labour power. His standard of living has 
risen and it affords a striking contrast with those in neigh 
bouring countries, for which, incidentally, he feels something 
of that sentiment of protective commiseration which 
Americans feel for Europe. At the same time he does not 
realize that his position is a privileged one; for him, it is quite 
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natural; and he Is liable to grow indignant at the idea that it 
might ever deteriorate. We do not know what his reactions 
to a serious crisis would he, and, in fact, he is totally un 
prepared for anything of the kind. 

Here we have all the characteristic features of a bourgeois 
democracy, functioning between a minimum and a maxi 
mum ceiling, audacious in its moderate achievements, but 
conservative according to the formula of Lord Randolph 
Churchill as soon as it has anything to conserve. Politically 
it is inclined to mediocrity, a term we must divest here of all 
its disparaging associations and use only in the aurea medio- 
critas sense of the ancients. However, the long and brilliant 
patrician past, when an aristocracy of great families ruled the 
country, has not been forgotten. Since 1848 these great 
families have lost political control; so much so that it is no 
longer an advantage for a candidate to belong to them. For 
instance, when M. de Steiger, a descendant of the Bernese 
patriciate, was appointed a Federal Councillor the case was 
regarded as rather exceptional, though nowadays in particular 
more than one analagous case could be cited. However, 
socially this aristocracy, which bears no tides or which, at 
least, relies on none, retains a real prestige. It is, be it noted, 
quite conscious of this fact, and it knows how to indicate 
social standing with such nuances and such an intimate con 
viction of superiority as a Swiss Proust might well describe. 
Our own Faubourg Saint-Germain and the jealously closed 
preserves in Lyon and Bordeaux give us some idea of an 
exclusiveness whose survival is singular in a country other 
wise so thoroughly democratic. 

It may be of interest to note the names of some of those 
families which continue to play a role in the life of the nation 
despite the diminution of their economic and political 
influence. In Bern there are the d'Erlachs, the de Graffen- 
rieds, the de Hallers, the de Fischers, the de Bonstetten, the 
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de Mulinen, the de Steigers, the de Stuerlers, the de Tschar- 
ners and the de Wattevilles. In Solothurn there are the 
Glutzes, the von Blotzheims, the von Rolls, and the de Surys. 
In Basel there are the Bernoulli, the Vischers (do not fail to 
note the v), the Burckhardts (ck and dt, please), the Iselins, 
and the Sarasins. In Neuchatel there are the de Chambriers, 
the de Coulons, the de Meurons, the de Montmolins, the de 
Pourtales, the de Purys, the de Perregaux and the de Rouge- 
monts. In Fribourg there are the de Castellas, the de Dies- 
bachs, the de Reynolds and the von der Weids. In Valais 
there are the de Courtens, the de Chastonays, the de Kalber- 
matters and the de Torrentes. In the canton of Vaiid there are 
the de Blonays, the de Charrieres, the de Crousaz and the de 
Mestrals. In Geneva there are the de Budes, the de Candolles, 
the Cramers, the Fatio, the Forts, the Lullins, the Michelis, 
the Navilles, the Pictets, the de Saussures and the Turrettini 
In Zurich there are the Bodmers, the Eschers, the Hirzels, the 
von Muralts, the von Orellis, the Pestalozzi and the von 
Schulthess. In Luzern there are the am Rhyns, the de Pfyffers, 
the von Schumachers and the von Moos. In Glarus there 
are the von Tschudis; in the Schwyz the de Redings and Ab 
Ibergs; in Grisons the von Albertini, the de Plantas, the de 
Salis, the Sprechers and the von Berneggs; in Tirino the 
Soldati, the Pedrazzini, the Riva Ruscas and so on. 

The list is not complete. Some of my non-Swiss readers 
may find that I attach too much importance to something 
which is hardly of much importance today, and there may 
even be some Swiss readers who feel inclined to agree with 
them, but I doubt whether these latter will really think so at 
the bottom of their hearts, because a medieval tradition, a 
sort of ancien regime tradition, continues to exist in Switzer 
land and no radical revolution has ever come about to break 
it. Need I add that certain omissions from the above list are 
likely to cause astonishment? One should not forget that in 
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the stronghold of horology they are expert at measuring, 
even socially, the minutest gradations. To discuss that 
democracy without looking at it somewhat in the way Paid 
Bourget did would be to misread one of its characteristic 
features. It is not altogether a paradox that within a few days 
you can meet more Royalists in Neuchatel and on the banks 
of Lake Geneva than you could find in the whole of France 
in a year. Do they no longer wish their country to be a 
republic? Nothing of the sort, and whilst they admire 
Maurras it does not in the least prevent their being excellent 
citizens. 

The healthy cantonal democracy of Switzerland has 
eliminated aristocracy of birth and replaced it by a system of 
delegation which is truly democratic and which includes all 
the most representative, and, generally, the most capable, 
elements amongst the Swiss people. Mayors and State 
Councillors are recruited from all avocations, and if we find 
many men of prominent social standing amongst them it is on 
account of their personal merit, and because of the services 
they have rendered, or are in a position to render, and not in 
the least on account of their wealth or birth. Swiss politics 
show no sign whatever of the formation of a new ruling 
class based on heredity. But on the outskirts of politics, and 
yet capable of exercising what might eventually prove a 
powerful influence, we can observe the development on the 
one hand of a body of federal officials, and on the other of an 
influential class of big business men. 

The creation of a strong federal State has resulted in the 
birth, consolidation and subsequent development of a Bernese 
bureaucracy which, whilst most certainly subordinate to the 
elected representatives of the people, yet tends to dominate 
them in practice thanks to its permanency and its ability. 
Traditionally the Federal Council appears as a delegation of 
the Swiss people from which it emanates, a sort of family 
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affair on a popular level But today we can observe it be 
coming more and more separated from the mass of ordinary 
Swiss citizens by a complicated hierarchy of permanent 
officials. After two wars and a long period of special powers 
the administrative machinery has become so complex that it 
now tends to obscure governmental action proper. Certainly 
there is nothing particularly Swiss about this phenomenon. 
France, and Great Britain, too, with her inflated Civil 
Service, have experienced a similar development thanks to 
the administrative age in which we live. However, in a 
country like Switzerland, such a bureaucratic superstructure, 
no matter what its competence or perhaps precisely because 
of its competence must tend in the long run to compromise 
the spirit of a regime which is founded on cantonal autonomy 
and popular delegation, that is to say a regime which is 
founded on confidence in men rather than on an adminis 
trative mechanism from which the human element tends to 
be more and more excluded. 

No doubt policy gains in objectivity thereby, but it be 
comes separated from its popular origin and grows more 
complex, more technical and more difficult for the citizen 
to understand. At the same time it becomes more and more 
immune to the influence of public opinion reflected in the 
press, whose organs are remarkably well informed and well 
edited, not only in the big towns but also in the smaller ones. 
Political decisions are taken anonymously in the name of an 
efficiency which derives its authority from itself. And whilst 
popular cantonal influence becomes more remote and more 
indirect, an influence of another sort tends to consolidate 
itself: that exercised by powerful business interests, corpora 
tive groups and strongly organized associations. The Vorort 
(of the Swiss Union of Commerce and Industry), the Swiss 
Union of Arts and Crafts, the Swiss Union of Peasants and 
the Swiss Trade-Union Federation are all powers with which 
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the government must reckon, and it does so not only on 
account of their special competence but also on account of 
their influence. No one would wish to deny these groups 
the right to say their piece, or to advance their special 
interests, as all others do, by lobbying, but the fact is that 
their specific weight, which is considerable, affects the fine 
balance of a system which was conceived long before they 
were thought of. 



2. FRENCH AND GERMAN INFLUENCES 

The co-existence of three races, each speaking its own 
tongue, provides a useful counter-weight to those forces 
which make for unification. All three races live under the 
same institutions, but they do not use them in the same 
spirit, and thus the federal bureaucracy, which is chiefly 
German-speaking, is prevented from excessively colouring 
the policy of the nation with its own political outlook. In 
the last resort it is quite happy that all documents should 
have to be drawn up in three languages, and that the men who 
have to vote, interpret and apply the laws are German, 
French or Italian. 

The German-speaking Swiss are stolid, practical, opportun 
ist, and little inclined to doctrinal attitudes. Their psychology 
reproduces one of the most striking traits of the German 
proper. Its key-note is to be found in the almost magic 
profundity of the word Wirtschaft. It cannot adequately be 
translated by the word economy because it is not merely a 
question of production, or possession, or interests as it is in 
the Latin world, or of an accumulation of inheritance as in 
France, or, above all, of a mere enjoyment in possession. The 
word Sachlichketi would no doubt express the thing equally 
well, but the significant point is that we must turn to German 
here to express the idea of objectivity. In that state of mind 
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the individual devotes himself to his work, identifies himself 
with his activity, and almost becomes the thing he produces 
by virtue of a sort of categoric imperative* The German does 
it passionately in a spirit of sombre mysticism which often 
swallows him whole. The German-speaking Swiss has also 
this elementary attachment to his work. It helps him to 
preserve his balance, but not without absorbing something 
of his personality. And here lies the key to an understanding 
of the spirit in which he exercises his public functions. He 
is temperamentally inclined to the performance of regular 
administrative duties and to the solution of individual 
problems without regard to general ideas, which he instinc 
tively mistrusts. Industrious and sturdily honest, he loves 
common sense, practical ability and technical capacity, and 
he feels uneasy when the ceiling above his head is too far 
away. It was the Swiss-speaking German who gave his 
country such great merchants as the Schulthess, the Obrechts 
and the Stampfli, typical figures such as one can easily 
imagine painted by Hodler in medieval costume. Hard 
workers, they waste no time on eloquence or intellectual 
finesse. It is men of this character, stolid and near to the soil, 
who keep Switzerland on an even keel. And it is they, or 
their predecessors of the same race, who gave the Bernese 
administration that Swiss-German ruggedness which charac 
terizes it today. It carries out the law and it applies the 
regulations implacably and without weakness, grace or 
charity. If one considers that the men who inspire it are as 
individuals capable of compassion, charity and even of more 
delicate sentiments it is paradoxical. * Sheer Prussianism 3 
grumbles the Vaudois, who wiUy-^iilly must accept its 
discipline though his own temperament is quite different. 

Thanks to their French culture the French-speaking Swiss 
display quite different qualities. Their Latin tongue is more 
suited to the expression of general ideas*,] they are more at 
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their ease in doctrinal and abstract affairs; their eloquence 
is more brilliant; their emotionalism greater. And because 
they, too, have a serious side, a practical spirit and national 
good sense, a combination of talents results which qualifies 
them for the highest offices in the Confederation. Numa 
Droz, Pilet-Golaz and Petitpierre were, or afe, not only 
capable administrators but statesmen of the first order, and 
the same can be said for similar reasons of that great son of 
Ticino, Motta. These men, equal in capacity to their Ger 
man-speaking colleagues, are of a more brilliant, more ex 
pressive and more dynamic personality. However, such 
qualities are not exactly typical Swiss characteristics and 
therefore they inspire a certain distrust on the other side of 
the Aare. But, as we have seen, they are nevertheless admired, 
and, by a sort of coquetry, their secret admirers are prepared 
to grant them a place, even an important place, in the 
government and administration of the country. 

No canton can have more than one representative in the 
Federal Council, but custom insists that it shall always include 
a Bernese, a Zuricher and a Vaudois. That tradition was 
broken in the years from 1875 to 1881, and it was broken 
again from 1944 to 1947. M. Petitpierre from Neuchatel 
was the only French-speaking member until M. Rubattel, a 
Vaudois, was elected in December 1947, to take his seat 
beside him in the counsels of the nation. With this Switzer 
land returned to an arrangement whose wisdom had been 
proved by long experience: a Federal Council composed of 
four German-speaking members, two French-speaking mem 
bers, and one member from Ticino. In the same spirit the 
federal administration is wide open to men from the minority 
groups. There are numerous French-speaking officials in 
Swiss government offices, though not enough to alter their 
essentially Germanic character. Does that preponderance 
express any ill will towards the French and Italian-speaking 
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Swiss? Not in the least, and it must be confessed that to some 
extent the French-speaking Swiss exclude themselves by 
their own fault. For example, the German-speaking Swiss 
all speak French, but the French-speaking Swiss do not all 
speak German; and whilst the former quite readily settle 
down in Bern, the latter often regard themselves rather as 
though they were in exile if they have to live there. More 
than once this or that prominent Genevan or Vaudois could 
have had a place in the Federal Council had he wished, but 
the 'capital' had no attraction for him. It would have meant 
leaving the shores of Lake Geneva, and this he could not 
bring himself to do. 

A federal atmosphere has naturally arisen in Bern, and it 
is subtly different from the cantonal atmosphere of Bern 
proper. It gives the town, one of the most charming and 
most typically Swiss towns to be found anywhere in the 
country, its particular character. Official Bern does not fuse 
with Bern proper, nor does political or diplomatic Bern. 
The Bernese themselves preserve the distinction and they 
are undoubtedly prouder of having once been conquerors 
than they are because their town now serves as the seat of 
federal authority. 

The collaboration between the three races, based on good 
will and a spirit of compromise, has resulted in a political 
unity which brings all differences into a common fold. 
National interests are, of course, the main preoccupation of 
the administration, but domestic opposition of a religious or 
linguistic nature still arouses sufficient feeling to keep the 
spark of life burning in the regular routine of Swiss official 
dom. Foreign influences make themselves felt only on the 
borders, at Geneva, Basel, Zurich and Ticino, and their 
centrifugal attraction is sufficiently countered by a com 
munal political education which draws all members of the 
community back to the national hearth. Thus a proper 
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balance is preserved even though the weight is not always 
equally distributed. The French-speaking Swiss, although 
less numerous, represent a counter-weight to the German- 
speaking Swiss if not by their numbers then by their 
qualities. This would seem to indicate that a culture of the 
Latin or Mediterranean type has a dynamism in the batde 
of ideas which the races of the north lack. Perhaps the 
opposite is true in the religious sphere, where the Catholic 
Swiss minority show greater capacity for concerted social 
and political action. The Catholic cantons, particularly in 
German-speaking Switzerland, are amongst the most politi 
cally active, and thus they weigh proportionately heavier in 
the balance than the Protestant cantons. But such rivalries 
never reach an acute stage because, apart from their political 
association under common institutions, these people of 
diverse races are also held together by a sort of dovetailing: 
German-speaking Swiss live in French-speaking Switzer 
land; French-speaking Swiss live in German-speaking 
Switzerland; and Italian-speaking Swiss live north of the 
Alps. The German-speaking Swiss seem to grow mentally 
more supple under a more Latin sky and at the same time 
they contribute an element of new blood and industrious- 
ness; the others take in exchange more method, more of the 
spirit of order, and a greater regularity. And the whole adds 
up to Switzerland, 

3. THE MENACE OF CENTRALIZATION 

The fundamental spirit of the regime, even after it became 
a federal State in 1848, has always sought to ensure the 
autonomy and the protection of all the cantons, and to pre 
serve their respective individualities. Success was made 
possible as soon as certain cantons abandoned their attempts 
to dominate others. The dismemberment of the canton of 
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Bern in 1815 made it into a canton like the rest, although it 
remained the most important. For over a century now, 
nothing, neither its size nor the number of its inhabitants, 
nor the fact that it contains the federal capital, has tempted 
it to return to its old ways. If there is still any threat to the 
autonomy of the associated cantons it does not come from 
Bern. Perhaps such a threat might come from Bern as the 
centre of federalist officialdom, but never from Bern as the 
capital of the canton Bern. It should be added that the Con 
stitution does not permit the federal authorities to maintain 
executive agents in the cantons, and all federal measures are 
put into execution by the local authorities. Apart from 
officials of the post office, the Swiss railways and of certain 
exceptional administrations, there are no federal officials 
elsewhere. The cantons manage their own financial affairs, 
and the federal authority never intervenes except, if need be, 
in the role of saviour; and in normal times, at least up to the 
present, it obtains its revenue exclusively from indirect taxa 
tion. Although in its heart of hearts the Federal Council 
might very much like to introduce the principle of direct 
federal taxation, the prospect of doing so rightly fills it with 
the liveliest misgivings. 

This regime of decentralization has a tranquillizing effect; 
it diminishes the violence of turbulent currents by canalising 
them into compartments. As soon as questions are discussed 
on a cantonal scale they immediately become susceptible to 
different solutions, possibly contradictory, and they seem to 
lose their ascerbity thereby. Sometimes one even has the 
impression that the grave problems which trouble and dis 
turb neighbouring countries are never raised, or, if they are, 
that they are swallowed up and rendered harmless in this 
compartmental system. The language diversity also acts as 
a dam, particularly as the Swiss are wise enough perhaps 
the only people in the world of our day who are not to 
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raise problems they know they have not the power to solve. 
Cantonal decentralization clearly responds to a 'profound 
desire on the part of the Swiss, and it has given them peace 
and stability whilst leaving each local unit free to develop 
according to its own individuality. However, it must be 
admitted that such a regime runs counter to the evolution of 
modern societies, which, in the age of the machine and rapid 
communications, require a much greater scope if they are to 
function effectively. The circumstances which made Switzer 
land in the past are no longer those in which she has to live 
today. The canton is now too small a unit to lend itself to 
solutions which, if they are to be effective, can hardly be 
less than federal. It therefore follows more and more that 
to innovate today means at the same time to centralize. 
The two world wars in particular were fatal to the old- 
style federalism because they placed the responsibility for 
national security, the maintenance of order and the 
nation's food supply on the shoulders of the central power, 
which then had to be given special authority to introduce 
measures which were necessarily on a national scale. Above 
all the wars caused a great extension of the federal bureau 
cracy, whose numbers increased from 10,842 in 1939 to 
29,630 in 1945. It is true that by 1946 the total had fallen to 
26,13 1 anc l that: a further reduction by 8000 is now proposed, 
but the encroachments of the central power are none the less 
alarming; for instance, the personnel of the Judiciary has 
increased by a third; that of the Department for Foreign 
Affairs has trebled, having risen from 513 in 1925 to 1779 in 
1947; that of the Department of the Interior has doubled; 
whilst the War Department increased its personnel from 
2448 in 1925 to 10,278 in 1947, not counting 1315 temporary 
appointments. The Post Office and Telegraph Services and 
the Swiss Railways have similarly quadrupled their staffs; the 
Treasury and Customs Departments have doubled theirs; 
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whilst the Department for Public Economics has increased 
its staff more than tenfold, from 237 in 1925 to 2773 today. 
The danger of this tendency is that to the extent they 
suffer the encroachments of the central power the cantons 
will gradually cease to be sovereign States at all and become 
simple district administrations carrying out the behests of 
the federal authority. The fact that it is still their province 
to carry federal measures into effect is doubtless some guaran 
tee of their independence, but in the end it may prove illu 
sory if the organizations they create for the purpose are 
subject to the instructions of the central power through them, 
and are thus, in effect, subordinate to it. 'Federalism', writes 
a French-speaking Swiss, 'has been made an honorary mem 
ber of our political system/ Others compare it to a sort of 
folklore which arouses a traditional sentiment, but which no 
longer accords with the real needs of the age. The truth is 
that for a long time now an apparently irresistible current 
has been carrying the country more and more rapidly 
towards the centralized national State. There is no doubt 
that this development is proceeding against the wishes of 
the majority, perhaps even of the great majority, of the 
Swiss people. These Swiss persist in regarding cantonal 
autonomy as a moral force inherent in and complementary 
to their civic personality, and this feeling is particukrly 
strong amongst the French- and Italian-speaking minorities, 
who seek to protect themselves against a centralism from 
which they naturally have more to fear than the German- 
speaking majority. Just after the war a strong cantonal 
reaction set in and the heavy burden of federal direction is 
now being tolerated with some impatience. It has even come 
about that federal inspectors have been ungraciously re 
ceived, that their work has been interfered with, and that it 
has been made impossible for them to complete their mis 
sions. Nevertheless, the federal system is consolidating its 
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position, particularly as it serves certain interests and as, after 
all, some cantons profit by it. 

One would naturally assume beyond all question that 
Bern, at least federal Bern, could not fail to gain by it, but 
at this point we must turn our attention to a new form of 
centralism which is in process of development, no longer on 
a territorial or political basis, but on an economic, industrial 
and financial basis. The old-style centralism belongs to 
Bern; the new-style centralism belongs in particular to 
Zurich, Big business interests are organized into powerful 
associations of which the Vorort is typical, and their head 
quarters are in Zurich. In modern society a government 
can no longer take important measures affecting the economic 
system without first consulting such associations, and in this 
way their influence becomes political. Thus the great indus 
trial town tends to counter-balance the great political town; 
decisions are made in the one or in the other according to 
whether politics gain the upper hand over economics or vice 
versa. In the United States we find an analagous situation in 
the relationship between Washington and New York. Now 
it would seem that the weight of economics is making itself 
more and more felt, to the benefit of the town on the Limmat. 
This neo-centralism is deceptive in the sense that it bears an 
outward appearance of decentralization, whereas in reality 
it merely works in favour of a new capital, stronger than 
Bern because it is much bigger, and marked in fact by a sort 
of gigantism by comparison with the little country that gave 
it birth. 

Thus as it develops the old Swiss organism tends to burst 
its original shell. Without doubt, resistance is still consider 
able, and the regime manages to preserve its essential prin 
ciple of collegiaHty: the suggestion of a federal Landamman 
is no more than a brilliant fantasy. The Federal Council still 
remains what it always was, a collective body working to 
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a great extent anonymously, but circumstances, in strength 
ening its role, have thereby tended to disturb the balance 
of power. By comparison with the Federal Assembly, or 
parliament, the Federal Council has become more powerful 
and, above all, more independent. Practically irremovable, 
and difficult to control by reason of the great technical com 
plexity of its tasks, it has gradually come to wield a quasi- 
absolute power. But it is not at all certain that the Federal 
Council benefits exclusively because in many cases it merges 
into the bureaucracy which it directs, whilst the Federal 
Councillor himself, whose character we have already under 
lined as being both administrative and political, becomes a 
sort of higher official in his own department. In such cir 
cumstances the power of the State becomes manifestly irre 
sistible, particularly because it alone is technically equipped 
to deal with those more and more difficult problems which 
now demand the attention of all governments. In this way 
we have seen it inaugurate new services and establish new 
costly and complicated mechanism only to find itself subse 
quently disavowed in a referendum by the people acting 
spontaneously in defence of their interests. Often, however, 
the State has had the last word: the rejected project being put 
forward in a new form and securing acceptance or sufferance 
by dint of sheer persistence. 

The National Council, caught between the power of the 
Federal Council and the Popular Referendum, unquestion 
ably still remains an essential part of the system and no one 
would deliberately seek to diminish its importance. It does 
not feel itself humiliated if any of its decisions are subse 
quently disavowed in a referendum, but it can no longer be 
considered as the centre of political influence. People say 
that its level is not so high as it was at one time, but that may 
well be on account of that optical illusion which makes die 
men of the past seem more remarkable in retrospect. As far 
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as I am concerned, I have been struck by the competence, 
the earnestness and the political intelligence of the National 
(and State) Councillors whom I have had occasion to meet. 
The fact that an increasing number of them are at the same 
time Councillors in their own cantons is a valuable guarantee 
of experience, though at the same time it indicates a fusion 
between the local and federal powers which might prove 
disquieting. The most serious objection which could be 
made to the composition of parliament in the form it tends 
to adopt more and more today is that it includes an ever- 
increasing number of deputies who are secretaries of syndi 
cates or agents of powerful economic associations and thus 
represent corporative interests. The fact that before being 
workers, employers or peasants your Swiss is first of all 
Swiss goes to weaken the objection that arises, but the 
tendency must nevertheless be noted, particularly as it 
reinforces a whole series of factors which now threaten a 
stability which is the achievement of centuries. 

The result of all that has gone before is that there is a 
tendency in Swiss democracy for the administrative to take 
precedence over the political, and the economic over the 
administrative, except where the economic and the ad 
ministrative tend to merge. It should be added that owing to 
the smaller compass, not only cantonal but also federal, the 
effect of the laws on the life of each individual can more 
easily be foreseen, so much so that it is impossible to pursue 
a policy of principles and a policy of interests which do not 
conform with each other, or which even contradict each 
other, as was the case in France for so long. Writing in his 
Republique des Camarades of a republic which now belongs 
to the past, Robert de Jouvenal declared: 'France is a happy 
land where the soil is generous, the artisan ingenious and 
wealth evenly distributed. Politics are the pleasure of indi 
viduals but not the condition of their lives/ That is certainly 
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not the case in Switzerland and never was. We know that 
the Swiss people love politics, that they are often very very 
well informed politically, and that they have very capable 
politicians well versed in all the rules of the game; but their 
motives are not the same as ours. The attractions of power 
are less in a country where the possession of power means 
little profit and no great degree of consideration, and where 
it is not easy to abuse. There is less temptation to gain power 
when it is to be exercised in Bern rather than, for example, 
in Paris or London. We know, already that more than one 
French-speaking Swiss has preferred not to take a seat in the 
Federal Council because it would mean that he had to live 
on the banks of the Aare. In Switzerland men seek political 
office, either cantonally or federally, less from ambition 
proper than in order to defend local or corporative interests, 
and the acceptance of office is largely due to good citizenship, 
and in a spirit of sacrifice. And subsequently office is exer 
cised less as a partisan conflict than as a sound administrative 
task requiring more industry and ability than political passion. 
I am certainly not forgetting the violence and the local fana 
ticism which, for instance, the Valaisans manifest in their 
municipal battles, or the personal rivalries, both cantonal and 
federal, which serve to remind us that the Swiss, too, are 
human. Nevertheless, the atmosphere is quite different from 
that which characterizes Latin countries. 

Gambetta, the master of the terse formula, once said: 'You 
govern with your party; you administer with your capacities.* 
And he added by way of comment: 'In politics you have to 
be someone; in administration you have to be something/ 
These observations, so profound when they apply to France, 
lose their reality when they are applied to Switzerland. 
There it is not enough, even in politics, to be someone; you 
must also be something by reason of the Sachlichkeit we spoke 
of earlier on. In Switzerland it would even be wrong to say 
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'You govern with your party', because in that country of 
compromise where no one raises a question which might 
cause too deep a rift, they are accustomed to avoid the forma 
tion of politically homogeneous governments. Radicals, 
Catholics and Socialists are all represented in the Federal 
Council, which is the Swiss government or executive. There 
are three Radicals, two Catholic Conservatives, a Socialist 
and a representative of the peasants. And such a tripartite or 
quadripartite regime, which has shown itself to be impractic 
able in France, seems to give satisfactory results in Switzerland. 
That is because the Swiss are in agreement on essentials, 
and because all parties which share in the government of 
the country are loyal to the Constitution. It would be 
a very different matter if they had, as in France, the Com 
munists on the Left refusing to recognize or accept the 
existing order of society, and the irreconcilables, latently irre 
concilable at least, on the Right always ready if opportunity 
arose to 'strangle the Republic'. Switzerland has so few 
Communists that they are hardly worthy of mention at all, 
and if it had Fascists or National Socialists they vanished with 
the defeat of the Axis. Thus Swiss political discussion does 
not centre around the fundamental principles of the regime, 
and that explains how a veteran of Swiss politics, M. Motta, 
was able to write from the depths of a long experience: 'We 
have discovered that despite general differences of opinion 
of a philosophic nature, or, if you like, despite differences of 
temperament, despite individual mentalities due to environ 
ment, climate, origin and birth, it is always possible with a 
litde good will to find a sane common political line which 
enjoys the support of all the members of the Federal Council/ 
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4. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL 
OPINION 

It is natural that a people with such a temperament, having 
built up such a regime for their own use, should not have 
developed towards extremes even in the chaotic Europe of 
our day, a chaos which, incidentally, they alone have escaped. 
The National Council whose term came to an end in 1947 
was composed of 43 Catholic Conservatives, 47 Radicals, 
56 Socialists, 22 representatives of the "burgesses, peasants and 
artisans', 8 Liberal Conservatives, and one or two minor 
groups. The subsequent parliamentary elections did not 
greatly change the composition of the Council with 51 
Radicals, 48 Socialists, 44 Conservatives, 21 representatives 
of the 'burgesses, peasants and artisans', 7 Liberals, 8 Inde 
pendents, 5 Democrats, 2 deputies without a political label 
and, finally, 7 Communists. The Radicals won 5 seats and 
the Socialists lost 6. The Communists appear to have won 
7 seats, but that is only because they were not represented 
at all in preceding legislatures, having been ineligible for 
election. The Communist poll was very small, practically 
negligible in a country with quite a large working-class 
population. The chief change brought about by the elections 
was the Radical gain at the expense of the Socialists. The 
Assembly falls roughly into three blocks whose importance 
is more or less equal. Out of an effective total of 194 mem 
bers there are 27 per cent Radicals, 25 per cent Socialists, 
23 per cent Conservatives, and n per cent 'burgesses, 
peasants and artisans'. Now although one or two of these 
groups can be described as 'advanced' in the French sense of 
the word, one can also say that a certain Conservatism 
governs the development of them all, for none of them is 
extremist. The development of the Radicals has long been 
tempered by moderation, and their traditional attraction 
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towards centralism is now more and more coloured by 
Liberalism. And as far as the Socialists are concerned, 
although they may now be said to have practically taken the 
place of the Radicals as the champions of State intervention, 
their Socialism is essentially practical and not revolutionary. 
It is only in such conditions that it has been possible to form 
a Federal Council which faithfully reflects the general politi 
cal picture since it consists of three Radicals, two Catholic 
Conservatives, one Socialist and one representative of the 
'burgesses, peasants and artisans'. These rulers of the Swiss 
people are wise enough, or perhaps we should say they 
sufficiently lack political passion, to avoid stressing the 
differences which separate them. In this they are fully repre 
sentative of a people who do exactly the same thing when 
they go to the polls. 

In practice the Swiss people are constantly being called 
upon to express their opinion either by Referendum or by 
what is called Popular Initiative, that is to say, they are called 
upon to perform the work of legislators. From 1848 to the 
end of 1945 the Swiss people were consulted in this fashion 
on 139 occasions with regard to constitutional projects put 
forward by the Federal Assembly (Compulsory Referen 
dum), or to federal kws or decrees (Optional Referendum), 
or to constitutional projects emanating from a Popular 
Initiative, or to counter-projects adopted by the Federal 
Assembly in opposition to a project put forward by Popular 
Initiative. This is all very far removed from being a mere 
matter of ratification on the part of the voters, as can be 
seen from the fact that of these 139 electoral consultations of 
the people 65 resulted in ratification and 74 in rejection. 
The points at issue were very varied, and often they were 
highly technical. They embraced, for example, the equality 
of Jews and nationalized citizens (1866), work in the fac 
tories (1876), the monopoly of alcohol production (1887), 
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the monopoly of banknote issue (1891), railway accounting 
(1896), direct election of the Federal Council (1900), direct 
federal taxation (1918), the prohibition of decorations (1931), 
the recognition of Romanche as a national language (1938), 
unfair competition (1944), and so on. All this represents 
quite a heavy burden, for in some years there are four or 
five plebiscites of various kinds, but the Swiss electorate 
willingly accepts its civic obligations, and, for instance, in 
the double referendum which took place on July 6th, 1947, 
on the question of Old Age Pensions and on the proposal to 
add certain Economic Articles to the Constitution, 87 per 
cent of the electorate went to the poll. 

As a matter of interest we have analysed the geographic 
distribution of the votes over the various cantons in a certain 
number of typical plebiscites in order to discover to what 
extent there are zones of marked political difference in 
Switzerland. The referendum of January I4th, 1866, con 
cerning the equality of the Jews and of naturalized citizens 
resulted in 53 per cent of the votes being cast in favour of the 
measure. Map No. 8 on p. 208 shows us that the cantons 
of old Catholic Switzerland voted against, and that the 
majority in favour (incidentally a small one) was obtained 
thanks to the votes of industrial and Protestant Switzerland, 
French-speaking Switzerland and Ticino, and in particular 
to the votes of Zurich (93 per cent in favour), Thurgau (85 
per cent), Neuchatel (85 per cent) and Geneva (85 per cent). 

On October 2ist, 1877, the Swiss people were consulted 
concerning a federal factory act, and the electors were 
invited to say not only whether they approved of this par 
ticular law, but also whether they were prepared to admit 
federal intervention in a sphere traditionally reserved to the 
cantonal authorities. Map No. 9, on p. 209, shows us that 
the majority in favour (also very small) was obtained thanks 
to the votes of German-speaking Switzerland, with the 
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curious exception of Zurich and St. Gallen, whilst French- 
speaking Switzerland and Ticino were almost solidly 
opposed. 

The proposal to establish a match monopoly was put to 
the people on September 29th, 1895, with the result that 
57 per cent of the votes were cast against it. Map No. 10, 
on p. 210 shows that only a core of German-speaking 
Switzerland, including Zurich, Schaffhausen, Luzern, Glaxus, 
Uri, Zug, Thurgau, Solothurn and Basel, was in favour of 
the proposal, whilst French-speaking Switzerland and Ticino 
were opposed to it: in Neuchatel 8 per cent of the votes were 
given in favour, in Vaud and Fribourg 7 per cent, and in Valais 
only 2 per cent. The resistance here was cantonal, deriving 
in particular from linguistic minorities. 

On February 20th, 1898, the question of federal railway 
control by purchase was put to the people, and the result was 
68 per cent in favour. Map No. n, on p. 211 reveals the 
same persistent opposition to centralization from French- 
speaking Switzerland (with the exception of Vaud) and from 
one or two cantons of old Switzerland (Obwalden, Uri, 
Schwyz, Appenzell Inner Rhodes). 

The two occasions on which the Swiss electorate was con 
sulted in the matter of federal health and accident insurance 
(on May 20th, 1900, and February 4th, 1912) revealed a 
gradual change of opinion on the part of the Swiss public, 
or perhaps a gradual resignation to the idea of federal inter 
vention in social matters. The first proposal in 1900 was 
rejected by 70 per cent of the votes polled, and Map No. 12, 
on p. 212 shows that all cantons (with the exception of 
Obwalden and Glarus) voted against it; French-speaking 
Switzerland once again showing an almost unanimous 
opposition. But the second time, in 1912, as Map No. 13, 
on p. 213 shows us, German-speaking Switzerland rallied 
almost unanimously to the measure, and although the 
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majority of French-speaking Switzerland was still in the 
opposition it nevertheless contributed an increased per 
centage of the votes in favour. 

The voting which took place on December 3rd, 1922, as 
the result of a Popular Initiative in favour of a capital levy 
(see Map No. 14, on p. 214) is particularly interesting 
because it shows the spontaneous and almost elementary 
hostility aroused by demagogic proposals. Not one single 
canton approved of the measure and only 13 per cent of the 
total votes polled were in its favour. 

On July 3rd, 1938, voting took place on the question 
of a Swiss Federal Penal Code (see Map No. 15, on p. 215) 
and a narrow majority of 53 per cent was obtained in favour 
of the proposal. It revealed a double resistance on the part 
of old Switzerland and French-speaking Switzerland to a 
measure of unification which obviously ran counter to the 
principle of cantonal decentralization. On the other hand 
it indicated that the big and populous cantons of German- 
speaking Switzerland like Zurich and Bern saw no objection 
whatever to legislation of this kind. 

The voting which took place on July 6th, 1947, on the 
question of Old Age Pensions (see Map No. 16 on p. 216), 
an innovation which had become imperative but which once 
again accentuated the tendency towards federal interference, 
resulted in massive support for the measure from German- 
speaking Switzerland, and at the same time, if I can put it 
that way, in reticent support from old Switzerland and 
French-speaking Switzerland. The vote was a significant 
indication of how far Switzerland had progressed along the 
road to centralization since the vote of May 2Oth, 1900. 
The proposal met with the approval of an overwhelming 
majority (90 per cent of the total poll), but we shall not be 
surprised to find that the remaining opposition centred 
around the shores of Lake Geneva and Lake Luzern, 
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As already indicated, on the same day the people were 
called upon to vote on the Economic Articles added to the 
Constitution just after the war in order to increase the powers 
of the government in the event of a crisis. The voting (see 
Map No. 17 on p. 217) particularly deserves our attention 
because of the political tact it revealed. The Swiss people 
approved of the measure, but only by a small majority (53 
per cent of the poll), and we are made to feel that they gave 
their approval with a certain conscious reserve, as though 
they wished the Federal Council always to bear in mind that 
there had been 47 per cent of dissentient voices. 

It would be highly instructive to draw up a complete adas 
of maps showing the result of all the electoral consultations 
for the past century. However, the few typical examples we 
have cited above are sufficient to provide us with an outline of 
the moral topography of the country in political affairs. Two 
centres of resistance become visible from the start, and they 
are made up of a certain number of cantons whose instinctive 
reaction is always to say 'No'. The first centre consists of 
French-speaking Switzerland, which regularly demonstrates 
its opposition to all measures which tend to increase the cen 
tral power. The second consists of old Switzerland, that 
Urschweiz which instinctively rallies to the defence of local 
interests and which, perhaps simply on account of its elemen 
tary conservative spirit, fears any legislation which tends to 
compromise the ancient structure of the Confederation. On 
the other hand a centripetal pole of attraction is clearly visible 
in the shape of German-speaking Switzerland, particularly 
around Zurich and Bern, which is favourable to the idea 
of an active and strongly organized central power. The 
reactions of Ticino and Grisons, the two outlying cantonal 
republics, are all their own, but on the whole they are charac 
terized by a feeling of reserve. Thus we can see that the 
reforms which tend to reinforce the federal structure are the 
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work of German-speaking Switzerland, which fears them 
less, because they serve the interests of Bern and Zurich, two 
German-speaking towns, and because they in no way 
threaten the predominance of the German-speaking areas. It 
is no less natural that although they are also alive to the need 
for social progress, the French-speaking cantons should adopt 
a different attitude. They hold the view, no doubt quite 
rightly, that all centralization is a threat to minorities even 
when there is no question of ill will or hostility towards 
them. The general outlines of what may be called this 
geography of opinion must never be lost sight of when 
studying Swiss politics. 

The most democratic Left-wing institutions in the world 
together with a people whose temperament is eminently 
reasonable that is Switzerland. The Renaissance, sharply 
arrested by the Reformation, has done no more than touch 
the surface of this country; it passed from the Middle Ages, 
still so largely present in its life, to modern times. French 
individualism in the form of general principles has taken no 
root there except perhaps where it has succeeded in adapting 
itself to thoroughly Swiss notions of the family, the cor 
poration and the commune. But Swiss national policy has 
benefited from that fear of abstractions, and direct democracy 
has paradoxically culminated in practice in a regime whose 
boldness in achievement is combined with instinctive con 
servatism, whilst the whole is reinforced by an incomparable 
measure of good citizenship. 

This good citizenship, equally present amongst Protestants 
and Catholics, is not primarily due to Protestantism, as it is 
elsewhere, though Protestantism has certainly contributed to 
its development. It seems rather to derive from a long 
municipal tradition established far back in the Middle Ages 
before Protestantism existed. We can put its birthplace in 
the mountain cantons of old Switzerland. Certain outlying 
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cantons of French-speaking Switzerland which were not 
blessed with it by nature have acquired it by the fact that, 
belonging to the Confederation, they have taken over its 
political morals and assimilated its institutions. And thus 
came about the formation of that exceptional political spirit, 
made up of experience, wisdom and the habit of com 
promise, which has merited and won the admiration of the 
world. Unfortunately it is not an export product. The 
garment of Swiss democracy is most decidedly made to 
measure. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SWISS FOREIGN RELATIONS 

I. SWISS NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 

SWITZERLAND is both the most national and 
the most international country in the world. William 
Rappard has expressed the contrast in the following 
vigorous lines: 'Despite all her efforts Switzerland does not 
find it an easy matter to collaborate in international affairs. 
That is because her whole foreign policy is dominated by two 
contradictory tendencies one of which favours international 
isolation and the other human solidarity. The former is 
obviously the fruit of a long historical tradition; it is the 
instinctive reaction of a small people surrounded by powerful 
neighbours, of a nation conscious of its diversities and jealous 
above all of its sovereignty. The other tendency is the result 
of a more social conception according to which the mission 

of Switzerland is to reconcile, to unite and to collaborate * 

These contradictions, which, incidentally, make up the very 
individuality of Switzerland as a nation, make it seem 
advisable never to speak of her, and in particular of her 
foreign policy, without a great deal of qualification and 
prudence. When they discuss the situation of Switzerland, 
which was almost the only country in Europe to escape the 
war, many people are unable to repress a certain envy and 
even __ I am thinking in particular of the New World 
malice. These are feelings we must guard against, particularly 
with regard to a country whose circumstances are so 
exceptional. 
But perhaps it is wrong to speak of a Swiss foreign policy 
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when Swiss doctrine is precisely to avoid having one. It is 
better to say that perpetual neutrality, which is its basis, per 
mits only a negative political attitude. It is in this neutrality 
that we must look for the most essential expression of the 
attitude taken up by Switzerland in the concert (if I may so 
express myself) of nations. But let us be careful: that 
neutrality includes the defence of Switzerland's own indepen 
dence by force of arms if necessary, so that fundamentally it 
is a policy of independence rather than neutrality. Once that 
independence is assured Switzerland again becomes inter 
national with conviction and even with alacrity, as though 
she were anxious to compensate thereby for her neutrality . . . 
But then if the special conditions which she considers indis 
pensable to the maintenance of her political individuality are 
disputed she falls back again, perhaps abruptly, to her national 
position as though by a sort of instinctive reversion to type. 
At this point, I think, we must summarize the basic factors 
of a traditional policy which expresses itself first of all as 
neutrality, then as an armed defence of independence, and 
finally as internationalism, an internationalism which is 
primarily of a technical nature, but which has nevertheless 
rendered signal service to the world. 



2. SWISS NEUTRALITY 

We have seen that positive and negative factors combine 
in equal proportion to maintain the Confederation. Similarly 
we have stressed that existing differences of culture offset each 
other and contribute to the maintenance of an equilibrium 
which is founded on a common conception of nationality. 
Once having decided what is essential the Swiss systematically 
make every necessary concession in matters which are of 
merely secondary importance. In such circumstances 
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neutrality appears less as a diplomatic attitude than as an 
essential condition of domestic peace. A country which con 
tains three races, four languages, three cultures and two 
religions, and whose unity is achieved only by a combination 
of all these different elements in a most complex system of 
equilibrium, can hardly afford the luxury of a foreign policy 
like that of the other powers. If, for example, there were any 
question of entering into a system of alliances, the Swiss 
would find it very difficult indeed to agree amongst them 
selves as to the choice to be made. By a sort of paradox that 
affirmation of a negation translates itself into a positive, and 
neutrality loses its passive character and takes on a con 
structive significance, even a heroic significance, when the 
time comes to defend it by force of arms. The Swiss, we 
know, mobilized themselves for that defence, and I am quite 
convinced that they were prepared to die to the last man if 
necessary. To fight, perhaps to die, for neutrality isn't that 
rather absurd? A fellow member once chafied Poincare for 
'rushing to abstain' in the Senate, and we all smiled in 1914 
when the Italians,- in accordance with their temperament, 
boasted of their 'glorious neutrality'. But Swiss neutrality is 
glorious when it defends itself by force of arms, courageously 
running a mortal risk. 

The neutrality principle proceeds from the very nature of 
the Confederation: it simultaneously preserves the union 
against blows from without and against the break-up which 
might develop within, but it could never become the basis for 
any act of aggression or expansion, for any such act would 
endanger the harmony which now exists amongst the 
associates in the Confederation, would, in fact, threaten to 
destroy it altogether. At Melegnano the Swiss did succumb 
to the temptation to play a role in international affairs like 
the great powers, but since the sixteenth century they have 
avoided everything of the sort. They remained aloof from 
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the Thirty Years War despite repeated invitations to take 
part. In 1648 the maxim of neutrality, accepted by the Swiss 
themselves, received its first European consecration, and in 
1815 the Powers, assembled together at Vienna, solemnly 
recognized that 'the neutrality and inviolability of Switzer 
land and her independence of all foreign influences are in the 
true interests of the whole of Europe'. 

Experience, going back now for over a century, has taught 
us under what conditions the regime can exist and be most 
likely to produce all the international results expected of it. 
There can be no real neutrality for Switzerland when the 
continent is weighed down by the hegemony of one country- 
alone. A balance of power in Europe is essential to the Swiss 
conception. If that balance is destroyed, or merely upset, 
Switzerland loses the essential factor of her security. The 
guarantee of her independence lies precisely in the fact that 
none of her neighbours can threaten it without uniting all 
others against the aggression. If one of these neighbours 
should become all-powerful, or if the Confederation were to 
find itself with only one neighbour, then its independence 
towards that neighbour would be 'a word void of sense*. 
That was in fact the formula employed by Napoleon to fit 
die case. To maintain neutrality would then become an 
extremely difficult matter, and particularly to interpret it in 
such a fashion as to preserve its full significance. Swiss jurists 
have always considered that the obligation of neutrality 
which devolves on the State does not devolve in the same way 
on individuals, that is to say on speakers, on writers and on 
the press. That distinction between political neutrality and 
moral neutrality was not acknowledged by the German 
government, but the Federal Council has firmly maintained 
it. If it had been abandoned then the Swiss would have 
become virtually political eunuchs, whereas they have 
proudly upheld their liberty to exercise a preference, to judge 
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and to condemn* Germany's pretension in this respect might 
be repeated by some other neighbouring State. 

But perhaps more dangerous still is a certain change which 
is taking place, even consolidating itself, in conceptions of 
international law. The classic notion of neutrality pure and 
simple is being more and more contested, and there is a ten 
dency to replace it with a doctrine which makes it the duty 
of all peoples to contribute their share to the repression of 
those who instigate war. There can be no neutrality towards 
crime, is the new axiom. In the same spirit the old idea of 
national sovereignty is being undermined by those who con 
tend that it is impossible to establish an international 
association of nations without some sacrifice of sovereignty 
on the part of the associated nations. Thus the aims of the 
League of Nations were incompatible with the maintenance 
of a perpetual and unconditional neutrality such as Switzer 
land proclaimed. And the Kellogg Pact, with the logical 
consequences which should have resulted from it, was no less 
so. In the face of such innovations which threatened to com 
promise its traditional status the Swiss Confederation was 
naturally ill at ease. Certainly it wished to take part in the 
new international institution, but only if it could at the same 
time preserve its former neutral status, and that was possible 
only by means of a waiver. It was only after delicate 
negotiations conducted by Gustave Ador that on February 
1381, 1920, the Council of the League of Nations, taking 
account of Switzerland's very exceptional position and of an. 
age-old tradition 'incorporated in the rights of man', officially 
recognized that 'the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and 
the guarantee of her territorial inviolability are justified in the 
interests of universal peace and, in consequence, are com 
patible with the Pact*. And on May i6th of the same year a 
referendum held in Switzerland to canvass the feeling of the 
Swiss people on the point approved Switzerland's entry into 
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the League of Nations by 54 against 46 per cent of the 
voters. 

Thus the Swiss people expressed their approval of Switzer 
land's entry into the League but without enthusiasm and with 
a great deal of reserve (see Map No. 18 on p. 218) The 
majority was obtained only thanks to French-speaking 
Switzerland and Ticino, which polled more than 75 per cent 
in favour, whilst central Switzerland and Orisons came in 
with a simple majority of less than 60 per cent. But eastern 
Switzerland and the cantons contiguous to Germany, 
rejected the proposal, and the refusal was most marked in 
Schwyz and Uri. The Romand Swiss were inspired by a 
certain idealism, and no doubt the personal influence of Motta 
played a role in Ticino, but on the whole the rest of the 
country remained reserved. 

That reserve was to become deeper to the extent that 
Switzerland was invited to co-operate in the political actions 
of the League. In 1920 the Swiss government refused to 
allow international contingents to pass through Swiss 
territory to go to the aid of Poland; it showed no alacrity at 
all in the matter of disarmament; and finally it refused to take 
a stand on the question of sanctions when Italy invaded 
Abyssinia. As the years passed public opinion in Switzerland 
hardened and the obligations which had been accepted in 
1920 were suffered with increasing impatience, although they 
had been reduced in the meantime. And even Motta himself 
did not rest until he had entirely recovered his country's 
former liberty of action. On May I4th, 1938, he persuaded 
the Council of the League of Nations to declare that the 
traditional neutrality of Switzerland was compatible with 
her obligations under the Pact. Thus after having conceded 
a sort of differential neutrality, the Confederation returned 
with relief to complete neutrality, which meant that Switzer 
land had established her right not to take part in economic 
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sanctions she had never dreamt of taking any part in 
political sanctions. - 

Just after the second world war and in somewhat similar 
circumstances the Swiss were faced afresh with the League of 
Nations problem in its new form: the United Nations 
Organization. But this time there was no longer any very 
great willingness on either side to make concessions. The 
U.S. Government, the initiator of the San Francisco confer 
ence in April 1945, felt a certain resentment towards a country 
which had not fought in the war on America's side, for once 
they had themselves ceased to be neutral the Americans very 
quickly forgot that they had themselves once been fanatically 
neutral. And Russia, too, was not favourably disposed 
towards a country which for years had persistently refused to 
renew diplomatic relations with her. And as for the Con 
federation itself, it was no more disposed to sacrifice its 
neutrality than it had been before 1939. To co-operate with 
technical international organizations was in the Swiss 
tradition, and no doubt the Swiss felt some regret at not 
entering into the new family of nations, but when it was a 
question of associating themselves with military coercive 
measures, or giving armed forces the right to pass through 
their territory, then their reaction was no longer merely 
reserved but definitely hostile. In the name of international 
co-operation certain left-wing elements favoured Switzer 
land's entry into the United Nations Organization, but as 
such a step necessarily involved concessions, Swiss public 
opinion on the whole remained faithful to the old idea ot 
neutrality, which it regarded as a more efficacious guarantee 
of national security than the problematic aid to be expected 
elsewhere. The Swiss government therefore did not apply 
for membership, and it is quite certain that had the Swiss 
people been consulted on the point there would have been an 
overwhelming majority against any such proposal. The 
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farthest the Confederation was prepared to go was to adhere 
to the statutes of the new International Court of Justice 
created under the auspices of the United Nations, and even 
this was not done until after the Swiss government had 
assured itself to which the debate in the National Council 
bears witness that the principle of Swiss neutrality would 
nevertheless remain inviolate and fully guaranteed. 

How much is that neutrality worth for a Switzerland 
which in present-day Europe finds herself quite close to the 
Iron Curtain? It was not the doctrine of Swiss neutrality 
which preserved the country from invasion and the Swiss 
know that very well, but they are attached to the principle of 
neutrality in a kind of mystical fashion, as though to a totem, 
and it is primarily out of sentiment, even instinct, that they 
persist in upholding it. Switzerland succeeded in preserving 
her independence for very different reasons, and primarily 
because she was prepared to defend it by force of arms. 

3. THE SWISS ARMED FORCES 

Neutrality has thus no value unless the independence which 
it represents is defended by force of arms. Even at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Macbiavelli wrote: 'Rome 
and Sparta retained their liberty for several centuries with 
national militias, and today the Swiss are free only because 
they are themselves well armed.' Once again we meet the old 
Germanic idea that the right to bear arms is a privilege, a 
matter of nobility, and not a burden or an irksome task. One 
cannot understand Swiss democracy if one fails to realise that 
it is an armed democracy in which the army is not separate 
from either the nation or democracy itself. The army could 
not oppose the State because the same men control the army 
who administer the State. A colonel may at the same time be 
a State Councillor in his canton. The military and elected 
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officials meet in the same committees and corporations, and 
at the same manoeuvres. There is no difference between the 
life of the army and the life of democracy, both simul 
taneously express the life of the nation. And further, there is 
no difference between the military spirit and the political 
spirit of this extraordinary country, where discipline, even 
strict discipline in the German fashion, is accepted as a neces 
sity and does not run counter in any way to the very essence 
of democracy. I do not overlook the fact that a Roniand 
Swiss soldier is perhaps less strict in his obedience to orders 
than a Swiss Alemannic soldier, and that a Vaudois colonel is 
not the same thing as a Bernese colonel; nevertheless they all 
possess the same military virtues created by a long tradition 
which goes back to the very beginnings of the Confederation 
when Gilles de Bouvier declared in one of his chronicles: 
'These people are bearded and dressed in rough homespun, 
and when they work they carry swords and iron-tipped 
clubs.' Apart from the fact that they are now clean-shaven 
(except the older men in the mountains) and that they have 
passed from the sword to the harquebus, then to the rifle and 
now to the anti-tank and anti-aircraft gun, nothing whatever 
has changed in the spirit which animates these citizen soldiers 
from the private to the commanding general, and the latter 
is appointed only in times of military peril, being not 
nominated by the government but elected by the Federal 
Assembly and sworn in on the Constitution. The idea of an 
anti-constitutional general on Spanish or alas! French 
lines is inconceivable in Switzerland, or of an officer setting 
up the military against the civil authorities, since in Switzer 
land all men are civilians, some being charged merely with 
the special duty of defending the country. 

Switzerland has no standing army and no permanent cadres 
with the exception of a group of military specialists con 
sisting of 350 officers and 200 non-commissioned officers who 
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act as instructors. All other officers and soldiers are militia 
men. Able-bodied Swiss males first spend seventeen weeks in 
a training school for recruits and after that they are under an 
obligation to present themselves annually for firing practice 
and then to take part in certain supplementary training periods. 
Officers are called upon much more often for supplementary 
training, but they still remain civilians. Only Divisional and 
Army-Corps Colonels (these officers are in reality generals) 
have to give all their time to their military functions, but 
even then they are not professional soldiers, in the same sense 
as their colleagues in other countries. 

With the exception of the initial period of service there is 
no country which makes such onerous demands on its 
citizens. At thirty-two an ordinary Swiss soldier has given 
fifty weeks of his life to military service, a lieutenant a 
hundred weeks, and a staff captain rather more than three 
years. These obligations are accepted willingly; in fact they 
are regarded as an honour. The soldier is responsible for his 
equipment, including his rifle, which he takes home with 
him, often with ball cartridge. 'There is hardly a State', 
wrote Montesquieu, 'whose policy would permit it to arm 
all its citizens.' Switzerland does so with a confidence she has 
so far had no cause to regret. Uniforms and rifles are looked 
after with great care, almost with love as though it were a 
sacred task. The sight, such as we have experienced, of 
soldiers selling their equipment would appear not so much 
scandalous as incredible to the Swiss. They are a warrior 
people with a long military tradition which was formerly 
upheld in mercenary service under the command of Swiss 
officers who raised their own troops, men who themselves 
belonged to the oldest local aristocracy. The de Redings in 
Schwyz and the de Pfyffers in Luzern still like to recall the 
times when their ancestors served the King of France, and 
it is easy to find similar examples in other cantons. That 
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tradition has not been lost, and the observer is astonished at 
the conscientiousness, even the disciplinary strictness, which 
exists in the army. There is no doubt that if the Swiss army 
had been called upon to fight it would have astonished the 
world by its resistance, its endurance and its heroism. 

Let us remember that it is not an ordinary army, ready to 
fight, even to fight well, to fight equally well anywhere, 
but a specifically Swiss army trained to defend Swiss terri 
tory. And what territory! Not a boundless plain, but an 
alpine fortress where the qualities of the individual soldier 
will always remain of value and where the sharpshooter 
retains all his importance. When one knows the alpine 
defiles; when one has seen, or divined, in the narrow gorges 
the military works, often camouflaged, which defend them, 
one realizes that in such terrain a good rifleman retains all 
his old value. A few men well posted in country of that sort 
could literally hold up whole divisions. Perhaps you have 
heard the no doubt apocryphal retort of the Swiss soldier to 
Wilhelm II. 'So you have a hundred thousand men! And 
what would you do if I came with two hundred thousand 
men?' 'We should each fire twice.' That in any case is the 
spirit which gave birth to the idea of the alpine redoubt. 

In May 1940 the German armies were ready to drive 
through to Lyon and the Mediterranean via Neuchatel and 
Geneva. No doubt they would have done so, outflanking 
the main mass of the French forces, if the resistance in Bel 
gium, Holland and northern France had proved obstinate. 
It was because that resistance collapsed that Switzerland was 
spared, and it can hardly be said that her traditional neu 
trality weighed much in the balance. Subsequently the 
threat was to reappear, but in another form. The Simplon, 
and even more so the Gotthard, represented a line of com 
munication between Germany and her Italian ally which 
they must naturally have been tempted to seize. That peril 
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became more direct and more urgent at the time of the 
Anglo-American landing in North Africa and later in Italy. 
What saved Switzerland then was her army and, above aU, 
her determination to use it. When the Swiss announced that 
they had decided to fight if necessary they meant it, and the 
Germans knew very well that they meant it. On July 25th 
General Guisan called the commanders of the various fighting 
arms together on the Riitli to inform them of the action he 
proposed to take: to resist any aggression and any violation 
of Swiss neutrality no matter from what quarter it might 
come; to combat any internal danger which might arise in 
the form of weakness or defeatism; and to maintain confi 
dence in the value of that resistance. The Riitli was the scene 
of that famous oath in 1291 which was the origin of the 
Confederation. Barres speaks of those 'significant places for 
the soul of man', those places where the spirit of man finds 
fresh vigour in the memory of the great events of the past, 
of the great deeds which have been done there. Henceforth 
the Riitli on the shores of Lake Luzern, a spot profoundly 
Swiss, became doubly such a significant place for the soul 
of man. In a memorandum dated July I2th of the same year 
General Guisan explained his idea of an alpine redoubt to 
the Federal Council: an alpine position, or national redoubt, 
flanked on the east, the west and the south by and including 
the fortresses of Sargans, St. Moritz and the Gotthard. 
Three lines of resistance had three separate objectives: the 
first was to cover the frontiers without pretending to defend 
them effectively; the second, to bar the way into the interior, 
and the third, in the redoubt itself, to hold out without 
thought of retreat with supplies calculated to last as long as 
possible. It cannot be said too often that such a conception 
was inspired by great heroism, and the way in which the 
Swiss government and the country as a whole accepted it 
without recrimination and without hesitation because it 
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involved the abandonment of the Swiss plateau and the 
families of the defenders to the mercies of the invader was 
admirable. The very soul of Switzerland fell back on its 
original hearth. In the whole history of war there are not 
many examples of such courage. 

Swiss dispositions were made, but they never had to be 
put into operation. The enemy realized that Swiss resistance, 
which it knew would be waged to the utmost and without 
the slightest hesitation, would saddle him with another 
front. However, control of the Gotthard represented an 
inestimable advantage to him. The military demonstrations 
of the Swiss, as impressive as they were, would certainly not 
have caused him to hold his hand; but there was another 
argument, an argument of despair perhaps, but it proved 
decisive: the Swiss threat to destroy the Gotthard tunnels. 
If those tunnels had been destroyed that would have meant 
the complete and final end of all railway communications 
between Germany and Italy via Switzerland. Germany 
herself would have been directly affected. It was undoubtedly 
this circumstance which saved the country from invasion. 
Once again we can see of what little account Switzerland's 
traditional neutrality really was. 



4. SWITZERLAND AND THE INTER 
NATIONAL SERVICES 

In the eyes of the Swiss their neutrality has a positive 
aspect. Having decided once and for all not to become 
involved in the affairs of other countries, Switzerland thereby 
secures a special authority in the administration of the great 
international offices, in what we might call the international 
services. As she is not burdened by any kind of political 
.ambition she is in a particularly favourable position to assist 
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in the administrative and technical sphere, where her im 
partiality becomes of exceptional value. 

It is thus that she became in the first place the ideal centre 
for such international offices: the International Postal Union, 
the International Telephone and Telegraph Office, the 
Central Office for International Railway Transport, the 
International Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual Pro 
perty, the League of Nations, the International Red Cross, 
and so on. The foundation of the International Red Cross 
by the Genevan, Henri Dunant, and the signing of the Geneva 
Convention provided the world with really essential instru 
ments of international solidarity. Thanks to the political 
atmosphere which prevails there, Swiss territory lends itself 
excellently to the study and the solution of international 
problems, with the result that international activity is 
naturally attracted towards it. 

The list of institutions, commissions, conferences and so 
on which were held on Swiss territory in 1946 alone is an 
impressive one, and despite, or rather precisely because of 
its length, it deserves to be quoted in full: the International. 
Co-operative Alliance (Zurich), the International Conference 
for Child Welfare (Geneva), the Oecumenical Congress 
(Geneva), the Permanent International Commission for 
Travellers Aid (Geneva), the League of Red Cross Societies 
(Geneva), the International Philatelist Congress (Olten), the 
World Alliance of Young People's Christian Associations 
(Geneva), the International Conference for Public Instruc 
tion (Geneva), the International Railway Conference (Basel), 
the International Film Week (Lugano), the International 
University Mutual Aid Conference (Geneva), the Inter 
national Ski-sport Week (Zermatt), the Conference between 
Switzerland and the Delegates of U.N.O. (Bern), the League 
of Nations Final Assembly (Geneva), the Scientific and 
Philosophical Congress (Bern), the Congress of the Inter- 
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national Transport Workers Federation (Zurich), the Inter 
national Tourist Alliance (Geneva), the Scientific Com 
mittee of the Centre for the Collection of Microbe Types 
(Lausanne), the International Conference on Child and 
Adolescent Immigration (Versoix), the International Canine 
Exposition (Geneva), the International Federation of Aboli 
tionists (Geneva), the International Gymnastic Federation 
(Geneva), the Swiss Odontological Congress (Zurich), the 
Congress of the Friends of Nature (Olten), the International 
Airways Conference (Zurich), the Central Rhine Commis 
sion (Schaffhausen), the International Bach Festival (Schaff- 
hausen), the Congress of the International Federation of 
Civil Service Associations (Zurich), the Congress of the Swiss 
Federation of Railway Employees (Montreux), the Inter 
national Federation of Associations of Librarians (Geneva), 
Pediatrists and Radiologists (Bern), the International Aero 
nautical Congress (Interlaken), the University Oecumenical 
Week (Basel), the Oecumenical Commission for Refugees 
(Geneva), the International Legal Congress (Basel), the Free 
Youth of Switzerland (Bern), the Biochemical Congress 
(Basel), the Popular Tourist Association (Bern), the Photo 
graphic Congress (Fribourg), the International Railway 
Union (Montreux), the World Federation of Young 
"Women's Christian Associations (Geneva), the Congress of 
the International Federation of Motor-Cyclists (Geneva), the 
Swiss Union of Consumer Co-operatives (Montreux), the 
Continental Linoleum Union (Zurich), the Association of 
Swiss Grocers (Interlaken), the Swiss Society of Railway- 
men Abstainers (Bern), the Organization of Swiss Librarians 
(Glion), the Swiss Prehistoric Society (Chur), the Inter 
national -Wireless Union (Geneva), the Amsterdam-Basel 
Air Line (Basel), the International Rhine Commission (Basel), 
the International Union of Wagon-lits (Luzern), the Zwingli 
Society (Basel), the Fifth International Pedagogical Week 
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(Geneva), the Preliminary Conference of Red Cross Societies 
(Geneva), the Athletic Meeting of the "Workers Sports 
Society (Basel), the 44th Congress of Alienists and Neurolo 
gists (Basel), the International Culture Week (Locarno), the 
Pedagogical Congress (Geneva), the International Con 
ference of the Friends of Nature (Zurich), the Fifth Session 
of the U.N.R.R.A. (Geneva), the Feminist Movement 
(Intserlaken), the International Tennis Championships 
(Luzem), the International Horse Show (Geneva), the Inter 
national Golf Championships (Crans-sur-Sierre), the Inter 
national Ice-Hockey Congress (Zurich), the 2ist Congress 
of the International Federation of Christian Textile Workers 
(Luzem), the International Film Festival (Locarno), the 2Oth 
International Pax Romana Congress (Fribourg), the Inter 
national Music Week (Luzern), the International Penological 
Commission (Bern), the Inter-Parliamentary Reunion (St. 
Moritz), the 47th Congress of Graduates of the Zurich Poly- 
technique (Zurich), the Congress of Women Socialists 
(Olten), Moral Rearmament (Caux), the International Tennis 
Tournament (Montreux), the Natural Science Congress 
(Zurich), the International Film Week (Basel), the Anglo- 
Swiss Medical Congress (Basel), the International Olympic 
Committee (Lausanne), the Executive Committee of the 
International Conference of Friendly Societies and Social 
Insurance (Geneva), International Meetings (Geneva), the 
Annual Assembly of Swiss Cantonal Associations for Fire 
Insurance (Liestal), the International Music Contest (Geneva), 
the International Peace Office (Geneva), the Peace Move 
ment (Geneva), the International Horse Show (Luzern), 
International Athletics (Zurich), the Congress of Christian 
Building Workers (Lugano), the Europa Union (Bern), the 
Swiss Council for Peace (Bern), the International Union of 
Catholic Women's Associations (Fribourg), the International 
Students* Congress (Lugano), the Annual Congress of the 
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International Federation of Transport Insurance Societies 
(Zurich), the North-West Swiss Association for Rhine 
Navigation (Romanshorn), Inland-Water Navigation (Basel), 
the International Co-operative Alliance (Zurich), the Swiss 
Federation of Dental Mechanics (Bern), the Congress of 
Dental Technicians (Bern), the International Railway Con 
ference (Montreux), the International Congress of Friends 
of the Female Youth (Neuchatel), the Congress of the 
Federation of Swiss Building Workers (Lausanne), the Inter 
national Horse Show (Zurich), the First International Aero- 
Exhibition (Granges), the Fifth International Cat Show 
(Neuchatel), the General Meeting of the Federation of Inter 
national Institutions (Geneva), the International Telephone 
Consulting Committee (Montreux), the World Health 
Organization of U.N.O. (Geneva), the Seventh Congress 
of the Swiss Psychological Association (Zurich), the World 
Movement for Peace (Geneva), the Swiss Syndicate of 
Workshops for the Construction of Bridges and Steel 
Framework, the League of Victims of the Axis (Zurich), 
the International Congress of Arts and Crafts (St. Gallen), 
the International Tennis, Table-Tennis and Ice-Hockey 
Championships (Geneva and Zurich), the Provisional 
Council of the International Hotel Association (Bern), the 
Trade-Union Cartel of the Canton of St. Gallen (St. Gallen), 
the International Committee for Railway Transport (Lu 
gano), the 34th International Avicultural Exposition (Basel), 
the Swiss Association for Psychiatry (Basel), the World 
Zionist Congress (Basel), the International Citrus Fruit 
Conference (Lausanne), the International Chess Tournament 
(Arbon), the Congress of the European Union (Lausanne), 
and the International Railway Union (Gstaad). In all 124 
meetings. The long list may have been wearisome, but it is 
certainly significant. 
Between the two wars Geneva was the seat of the League 
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of Nations. The United Nations Organization has deserted 
the Old World for the New, but by a kind of instinctive re 
dressing of the balance it returned to Geneva as the seat of 
a host of its special organizations and technical services. 
The Palace of Nations, which one might have thought aa 
apt object for the words of Andre Chenier, 'All have fled; 
and thou art no longer the seat of former splendours', again 
houses innumerable offices, committees and congresses: the 
International Education Office, the Permanent Opium-Trade 
Committee, the Commission for the Rights of Man, the 
European Economic Commission, the International Refugees 
Organization, the International Organization for Commerce, 
the World Health Organization and the European Services 
of the U.N.O. The International Labour Office also still 
has its headquarters in Geneva. There is a sort of genius loci 
which makes Switzerland today, as she was yesterday, the 
predestined centre for non-political international organiza 
tions, that is to say let us admit it for those organizations 
which are really useful and effective and inspired with a real 
international spirit. 

It is not merely that Swiss territory and the atmosphere 
of Switzerland is immunized against political passions; when 
the world wants men whose competence and whose moral 
credit both stand high to take on important international 
tasks it is once again to Switzerland that it naturally turns. 
Max Huber was President of the Permanent International 
Court of Justice, Calonder was arbiter to the German-Polish 
Commission in Upper Silesia, Bonzon was High Commis 
sioner for the Saar, and Carl Burckhardt was High Commis 
sioner for the League of Nations in Danzig. And let us not 
forget that it was a Swiss, Henri Dunant, who founded the 
International Red Cross. After him Max Huber and Carl 
Burckhardt were its Presidents, a position which is as impor 
tant as any in the diplomatic world today. A list of the great 
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international representatives who were of Swiss nationality 
would be a long one, but even in this reduced form it evokes 
the names of great and faithful servants of human civilization. 
These men were .great Europeans, and sometimes one 
wonders with misgiving whether they will not prove the 
last of their kind. 

In the best traditions of the International Red Cross, the 
Swiss inaugurated numerous splendid works of human 
solidarity during the war to aid the children, the prisoners of 
war, the refugees and all those who suffered in the belligerent 
countries from the consequences of the cataclysm. It was in 
the same spirit that during the recent war the Swiss Govern 
ment agreed to represent the interests of the forty-three 
belligerent States on the territory of their enemies. Ex 
changes of diplomats, civilians and prisoners of war between 
the belligerent countries gave the Swiss a tremendous amount 
of work. A virtual ministerial annexe with a staff of about a 
thousand grew up in this way attached to their Political 
Department. The safeguarding of individuals and the repre 
senting of interests made up the essential task carried out by 
the mandatory intermediary, as a sort of protecting power. 
Thus literally millions of people found themselves completely 
dependent on Swiss protection, and so that Swiss neutrality in 
action showed itself to be something quite different from a 
disavowal of international solidarity. France in particular is 
aware of it and thankful for it, and will take care not to 
forget it. 

This special kind of diplomatic activity in which the Con 
federation found itself inextricably involved by circum 
stances, necessarily brought about a transformation in the 
work of the Swiss Political Department. The small Depart 
ment of Foreign Affairs had only a dozen or so officials in 
its central office when Wilhelm II visited Switzerland on the 
eve of the first world war, but now it has a staff of fifteen 
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hundred. Although it is not likely to retain its present size 
it would seem that the transformation has come to stay. It 
is now one of the biggest administrative departments in the 
country. 

In 1914 a federal law introduced an important departure 
in the conduct of Switzerland's foreign affairs. Whilst main 
taining the collegial character of the decisions of the Federal 
Council, it changed the way in which the head of the 
Political Department was appointed. Formerly, by virtue 
of the system known as 'the Presidential Department' (and 
with the exception of the years 1887 to 1892 when Numa 
Droz held the position uninterruptedly) the President of the 
Confederation was also head of the department, but as the 
President changed annually there was no continuity of 
direction. However, in a country which did its best to avoid 
having a foreign policy, the need for continuity did not 
make itself greatly felt. But on the eve of the first world 
war, and by reason of the growing complication of inter 
national affairs, a new conception arose. From that time it 
has been the rule (returning to 'the Numa-Droz system') to 
place the direction of the Political Department permanently 
in the hands of one particular Federal Councillor whether he 
happened at the same time to be President of the Confedera 
tion or not. The choice of the Swiss has been remark 
able, since it has fallen on such men as Ador (1917), Motta 
(1920-40), Pilet-Golaz (1940-44) and today Petitpierre. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Confederation has 
no longer the leisure which his predecessors enjoyed. He is 
a very busy man, having to conduct very delicate negotia 
tions, not to speak of innumerable technical affairs requiring 
highly expert administrative and legal abilities. The chambers 
have their own commissions to deal with foreign affairs, but 
they do not trouble the Swiss Government overmuch, and 
in this respect it retains considerable liberty of action. The 
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head of the Political Department appoints the personnel of 
the Swiss Diplomatic Corps at his own discretion though 
no doubt there is occasional parliamentary and partisan 
intervention and there is no competition at all for entry 
into its ranks. At one time its members were appointed from 
amongst the big Swiss families, and chiefly amongst the 
Romand Swiss, but that is a tradition which is now tending 
to disappear. It is still, as it always was, a remarkable diplo 
matic corps, very practical in its demarches, always well 
informed, and occupying a special position in the capitals of 
the world, a position difficult to describe Switzerland's 
position in short. To mention only Paris, men like Stucki 
and Burckhardt have played a great role. Let us remember 
that parallel to her political diplomacy Switzerland also has 
her commercial and technical diplomacy, and that her dele 
gates in the big international institutions are also, in a sense, 
her representatives abroad. This little country makes its 
presence felt, and there is nowhere throughout the world 
where its influence goes unperceived. 

5. THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND 

Is the basis of Switzerland's political attitude still valid in 
the twentieth century? On the morrow of a world war 
which revealed the whole primitive brutality into which the 
world has fallen such a question is more than justified. The 
Swiss, highly intelligent as they are, are well aware of the 
special conditions under which they escaped the catastrophe 
which overtook the rest of Europe. They know how much 
they owe to their own military preparedness and to their 
fierce determination to allow no one to violate their territory 
with impunity. And they are no less aware of what they owe 
to other circumstances such as the existence of their Alps and, 
above all, their very real threat to destroy the Gotthard 
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tunnels. In short, they do not harbour many illusions con 
cerning the value of their traditional neutrality. However, 
they continue to cling to that neutrality, primarily as a 
symbol, because for them it expresses the conditions which 
they feel to be those of their very existence. 

But even in its heroic interpretation that conception in 
volves very grave disadvantages. As soon as they refuse, at 
least as a State, to take any part in the solution of funda 
mental international problems, withdrawing into a con 
stitutional abstention, they thereby limit their own country's 
possibilities of expression and development. Although 
Switzerland was passionately involved in the religious 
struggle at the time of the Thirty Years War she nevertheless 
kept aloof from the war and that saved her territory from 
devastation. During the two world wars her sympathies 
were not in the least doubt and she made no attempt to con 
ceal them, but her Constitution forbade her to join either 
camp, and this once again saved her territory from devasta 
tion. She did not share in the sufferings of the continent nor 
had she any part in the splendid heroism of the battlefield 
or the Maquis. It was not courage which was lacking, for 
no people is capable of greater courage; it was the logical 
result of a policy which Switzerland is unable to abandon 
since it results inescapably from the principles which are the 
basis of her very existence. If Switzerland continues to sur 
vive in a world which is breaking down all around her it is 
precisely because, once having recognized the conditions for 
her* own survival, she has held fast to them without con 
cession and without weakness. But what if Europe is no 
more, if instead of the old European balance there is only a 
Western civilization mortally threatened on a frontier now 
pushed very close to Buchs? 
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TH E R E is no doubt that in adopting the political atti 
tude which we have done our hest to analyse here Swit 
zerland has rendered great service to Europe and to 
human civilization. In a world scarred and trampled under foot 
she has succeeded in maintaining a sort of national park in 
which the most precious achievements of two thousand years 
of human progress are still preserved. She offers us an 
example of a practical spirit coupled with liberalism. She de 
monstrates to us that men of very different character can live 
together and prosper in common as soon as they realize that 
their fundamental interests unite them more than their 
differences separate them. 

These common-sense people instinctively avoid conflicts 
of principle and always seek to find positive solutions for 
all their problems. In 1631, at the time of the Thirty Years 
War, Gustavus Adolphus made a proposal of alliance to the 
Diet, but the latter considered that the defence of Swiss 
territory was more important than taking a stand on a re 
ligious basis. In the twentieth century the liberal civilization 
of Europe was at stake, but Switzerland still refused to take 
sides, at least officially, because the very conception she held 
of her nationality forbade it. It is thus she finds herself im 
peratively forced back on that position of neutrality, not 
only externally but also internally, which forbids her to 
take sides. And today when Europe is faced with the prob 
lem of deciding between East and West, between Asia or 
the Atlantic, she is no more in a position to do so. 

These conditions, accepted by the Swiss people, involve 
some of the deepest traits in their character. Fundamentally 
they are a romantic people and they react romantically, that 
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is to say sentimentally, which is incidentally not in the least 
incompatible with the practical spirit. Classic conceptions 
displease them instinctively. Doctrinaire reasoning which 
takes no account of individual cases troubles them. They are 
fundamentally national, and not at all at their ease in a wider 
sphere. It is here, I believe, that we can grasp the profound 
spirit of this country, the secret of its remarkable success, 
and also of its limitations, what distinguishes it so singularly 
from its neighbour France. 

In the name of principle the French (should we admire or 
pity them?) are always ready to sacrifice practical considera 
tions, which often seem to appear of subordinate importance 
to them. All their history, including their more recent 
history, is there to prove it: 'Let the colonies perish rather 
than a principle! 5 That phrase, perhaps apocryphal, of a 
member of the Convention expresses better than any other 
their extraordinary political attitude. The result is un 
doubtedly felt over a much wider area, but it has to be paid 
for dearly. The solutions, or at least the discussions, of the 
French interest the whole world; they are of international 
importance, because they are deliberately, perhaps foolishly, 
staged on universal terrain. The solutions of the Swiss are 
good for Switzerland and I very much doubt whether they 
could be taken over elsewhere. The debates in the French 
Chamber are the lists in which opposing doctrines confront 
each other. The sessions of the National Council in Bern 
are more like meetings of an administrative body affecting 
only indirectly those who are not immediately concerned 
but what an efficient administration! 

A Frenchman cannot visit Switzerland without some 
astonishment. The very crossing of the frontier makes him 
think, and it is not only today that this is true. Once the 
frontier is passed everything is cleaner and better organized; 
the people are more polite, more obliging, more amiable 
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and somehow more serene. You get the impression of 
entering another world, a world in which the laws are carried 
out and the regulations respected, where the wheels of 
society are suitably oiled, and where the aim of politics is to 
assure mankind greater well-being and greater social advan 
tages and in which people talk very little of general prin 
ciples. In the presence of such achievements and they are 
not simply material achievements we feel a very natural 
sentiment of humility. We feel that we should like our own 
country to be different, and we love her enough to be vexed 
with her for her faults. The war was certainly responsible 
for a good many things, but was the comparison so very 
much different before? It was always necessary to put our 
watches on an hour when we arrived in Basel or Geneva, 
and that adjustment was in itself symbolic. 

It was not without astonishment that I heard my Swiss 
friends say with real emotion how much they had missed 
France during the separation of the war years, and how happy 
they had been to return to her again; how the air of France 
comforted and revived them and gave them renewed intel 
lectual vitality, even though the country was ruined, dis 
organized and out of joint, as present-day France is. The 
Swiss feel the need for that irreplaceable something which 
France possesses. These astounding people, who have every 
thing, good sense, technique, a civic sense, education, a fine 
culture and the highest civilization, are also sensible of that 
supreme thing, 'the only necessary thing', the human spirit. 
Nature has given it to France in the form of folly; Switzer 
land has it in the form of wisdom. 
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